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The Holy Father’s Blessing 


SEGRETERIA DI STATO 
DI SUA SANTITA Dal Vaticano, 


February 20, 1959. 


DEAR REVEREND FATHER, 

You had the thoughtfulness to forward for the acceptance of 
His Holiness Pope John XXIII a copy of the publication DOCTRINE 
AND LIFE which contains an interesting digest of various documents 
from the present Pontificate. 


The Holy Father bids me say that He is warmly appreciative and 
sincerely grateful for your gesture, and, as a pledge of abiding divine 
assistance in your apostolate of the written word, He cordially 
imparts to you and to your collaborators in the publication of 
DOCTRINE AND LiFe His paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


With sentiments of high esteem and cordial regard, I remain, 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 


A. DELL’ Acqua, 
Substitute. 


Reverend Austin Flannery, O.P., 
Editor, 

DOCTRINE AND LIFE, 

St. Saviour’s, 

Dublin, C.16. 


Our Lord in the Scriptures 


TWO: ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


The following is the second of a series of articles designed to help 
readers to perceive how the mystery of Christ is revealed in the 
Scriptures. Those who read Father Kearns’s article on the Old 
Testament—it was the first of the series—will understand why the 
series turns so quickly to the New Testament. Father Baily, the 
author of the present article, is a frequent contributor to THE FURROW 
and teaches owe at the Redemptorist House of Studies, Cluain 
Mhuire, Galway. 


MICHAEL BAILY, C.SS.R. 


E can learn to know Christ at different levels. The humanist 

scholar without faith knows Christ as an object for intelligent 

study—his life, his teaching, his impact on history. For 
St. Paul, as for the Christian believer, on the other hand, to know 
Christ is a religious achievement. It is a knowledge acquired by 
faith and love, and involves not only the intellect but the will and 
indeed the whole man. This knowledge cannot be gained merely by 
the study of a biography of Christ; it is a gift of God granted 
through the Sacraments, through prayer and meritorious works. 
Those who have this knowledge live the Christian life. Christians 
of lively faith, even though they be illiterate, have it; unbelieving 
scholars who know every word of the Gospels do not have this 
knowledge of Christ. 

The educated Christian believer is concerned first and foremost 
with increasing his knowledge of Christ in St. Paul’s sense of the 
word. But an aid to this is an intelligent and sympathetic study of 
the life and words of Christ in the flesh on earth—not with the 
humanist’s urge of curiosity, but with the enlightened faith of the 
Christian. For in the Gospels we can see Christ at close quarters, 
as it were, hold his example before us, and by imitation love him. 

In a series that studies the Person of Christ and his work as 
presented by the different evangelists, it is well to remember that 
there is far more in common in the various accounts than there is 
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peculiar to each. There is but one Christ and one Gospel of Christ. 
But all Christians rejoice that they have been given not one but four 
portraits of Our Lord, a subject so dear to them and so rich in 
meaning for them. Hence, when we notice a particular stress in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, we are not ascribing to him an imperfect 
picture, a caricature, of Christ. Just as a beautiful landscape changes 
according as it is viewed from a different angle, so Christ changes 
according to the different viewpoint of each evangelist.’ 


I 


There is a very early tradition that the first Gospel was written 
by St. Matthew in Aramaic, the native tongue of Our Lord. For 
some reason it has always been the favourite Gospel of the devout 
Christian. At least it is the Gospel that has been most cited by 
Christian writers, and the one that has most commentaries. The 
explanation would seem to be that the first Gospel has more of the 
words of Our Lord than any of the others. It is the Gospel of the 
discourses, the Gospel of Christ the Teacher. So much is it given 
over to the sermons of Christ that it was originally called the 
‘Sayings of the Lord.” In it the preacher readily finds just the right 
text; and the earnest Christian is sure to find in Matthew the saying 
of Christ that enlivens his faith and spurs him to greater Christian 
perfection. 

But while Matthew will, for that reason, repay even intermittent 
reading, there is much in it that can be appreciated only by 
systematic reading. For the first Gospel has a thesis, and a planned 
exposition of that thesis. The thesis is twofold: that Jesus Christ 
is the Messias foretold by the prophets; and that the Kingdom 
that he inaugurated during his ministry, and perpetuated in the 
Church, supersedes the synagogue of the Jews. It is fitting that this 
should be the thesis of the first book of the New Testament, because 
it makes obvious the wonderful unity of God’s saving plan. Christ 
is the fulfilment of the Promise to Israel: the Church he founded 
is the New Israel. But it may be objected that it hinders our under- 
standing of Our Lord to find him so closely associated with the 
Jews. Rather than find him as a man of our own race and age we 


1. Helpful for a general review of the four Gospels in one are: the excellent 
work of M. J. Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, London, B.O.& W., 1938; 
and the more elementary, T. E. Bird, A Study of the Gospels, London, B.O.& W. 
For St. Matthew’s Gospel: A. Jones, St. Matthew’s Gospel in Catholic Com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture, Edinburgh, Nelson, 1953; and P. Benoit, L’Evangile 
selon S. Matthieu, (Bible de Jerusalem), Paris, 1950. 
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meet him as a Palestinian Jew of a period very distant from ours. 
Far from being a drawback, however, that is one of the advantages 
of the first Gospel. It fixes Our Lord in time and place, unconsciously 
as it were, as might be expected from a Gospel written for Palestinian 
Jews of the first century. It shows Christ, not as a man who is 
above time and place, but, like all men, bounded by a real-life 
human setting. Thus the Gospel opens with ‘The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, son of Abraham, son of David’’—not, 
we note, Son of God (as in John), or even son of Adam (as in Luke). 
Our Lord is, in fact, a Jew. He is a product of that nation, he pays 
homage to its religious institutions, is loyal to its best traditions, 
speaks its language, he loves his own people with a preference, is 
conscious of their mission, and, indeed, fulfils that mission himself 
in a surpassing way. He chose to have the years of his growth to 
manhood limited by the horizons of a Galilean village—a village, 
incidentally, reputed to be good for nothing—and of a tradesman’s 
workshop. 

It is precisely because Christ is so genuinely “‘local’’ and comes 
before us with his human roots so firmly planted in Galilean soil, 
that we recognise him as having full human status. He is one of 
ourselves. It is because there is something in Our Lord inalienably 
Jewish and Galilean that his human appeal is universal. Matthew’s 
Gospel, more than the others, gives this peculiar colour to the 
portrait of Our Lord. 


U 


Not only is the humanity of Christ given this local colour, but 
the great work he came on earth to perform is also given a “period” 
setting by St. Matthew. We noted already that the second part 
of Matthew’s thesis is that the Kingdom of God which Christ 
established on earth emerges as the Christian Church which super- 
sedes the synagogue of Israel.2 The Kingdom of God—Matthew 
prefers the more reverent expression current at the time, the 
“Kingdom of Heaven’”—denotes the sway of God’s Will on earth. 
Its religious meaning is best brought home by seeing it as opposed 
to and overthrowing the kingdom of sin ruled by the Powers of 
Darkness (John 12: 31, 14: 30). But Matthew views it in a different 
perspective; that, namely, of the historical unfolding of the plan of 
salvation. The people of Israel were chosen by God to be the 
beginning of, and the preparation for, the establishing of this 

2. Cf. D. M. Stanley, “Kingdom to Church” in Theological Studies (published 
by the Jesuit Fathers, U.S.A.), March, 1953, pp. 1-29. 
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Kingdom. But only a faithful few, the prophets (of whom John the 
Baptist was the last) and their spiritual heirs, lived up to this vocation. 
At the time of Our Lord both the mass of the people with their 
material notions of the Kingdom, and the leaders of official Judaism, 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, with their insincere professionalism, 
had fallen away from the course of orthodox Judaism. 

Now Matthew conceives both the spiritual Israel and ““Apostate”’ 
Judaism as profoundly determining, each in a different way, the 
Kingdom that comes with Christ. This Kingdom begins on earth 
in Christ Himself, is diffused during his Public Ministry, and takes 
a permanent institutional form in the Church. Matthew sees it as 
fulfilling and perfecting the old spiritual Israel, on the one hand, 
and as in conflict with and repudiating the counterfeit Israel (official 
Judaism) on the other. All this becomes clear from a study of the 
simple but illuminating plan of the Gospel. Pére Benoit has described 
it as ‘‘a drama in seven acts on the coming of the Kingdom.’’? The 
preliminary act in the drama is the narrative of the Infancy (cc. 1-2),4 
and the concluding act is the narrative of the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion, climax of the drama (cc. 26-28). The remaining five acts form 
the body of the Gospel, and mark different aspects of the Kingdom, 
or phases in its realisation. The outstanding feature about these 
five parts is that each one of them contains a long discourse by Our 
Lord. These great discourses, principally, develop the thesis of 
Matthew concerning the Kingdom of God, and form the core of his 
Gospel. The historical narrative parts coming between the discourses 
often have relevance to the thesis also; in particular, they develop 
the plot of opposition between official Judaism and the Person and 
Teaching of Christ. 

The first discourse extends over three chapters, 5-7.° This is 
perhaps the most beautiful, and certainly the most fundamental 
of the Gospel discourses. Commonly known as the Sermon on the 
Mount, it outlines in simple language the spirit and the ruling 
principles of the Kingdom. It can well be called the Charter of the 
Kingdom of God. In the Beatitudes we learn its code of values. 
“Blessed are the poor ... the meek . . . the pure of heart . . . the 
peacemakers . . . those persecuted for the Kingdom’s sake.” This 
was a defiance of the world’s code of values. But revolutionary 
though this teaching might be, it was in the tradition of the prophets 


3. Op. cit., Introduction, p. 32. 

4. Matthew’s Infancy narrative gives more prominence to St. Joseph than 
does St. Luke, who centres attention on Our Lady. 

5. Much of the material in this and the other discourses of Mt. appears in 
the other Gospels also, but not formally arranged together as in Mt. 
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and of the Law at its purest. “Think not that I have come to destroy 
the Law and the prophets; I have come not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ 
In chapter 6, however, he hastens to distinguish the holiness of his 
Kingdom from the eye-serving religion of contemporary Judaism. 
True holiness consists essentially in loving imitation of God OUR 
FATHER, “Be you, therefore, perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect”; and in love of the neighbour (a direct corollary of the 


former), “But I tell you, love your enemies . . . and pray for them 
that persecute and calumniate you; that you may be the children 
of your Father who is in heaven . . .” (Matthew 5: 43-48). 


The narrative that follows, chapters 8-9, contains ten miracles, 
mostly of healing. These are Messianic works of mercy. In chapter 
9 we meet evidence of the mounting hostility of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. 

The second great discourse, chapter 10, contains instructions 
for the Apostles. The Apostles are called to be the nucleus of the 
Church which will be the institutional form of the Kingdom. 
For though Christ himself spread the Kingdom by his teaching and 
the works of his ministry, he would reach to all places and ages 
only through the ministry of his Church. In this discourse we are 
given the charter of the apostolic missionary, “*. . . Preach, saying 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand... freely have you received: 
freely give’? (10: 7-8). The apostle is left under no delusions. He 
must renounce wealth, comforts, and even security. He will be 
misrepresented, persecuted and “‘hated by all men for my name’s 
sake.” This will be his lot because of his single-minded allegiance 
to Christ. There can be no compromise for the true apostle—and 
that means every Christian; “‘He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me... and he that taketh not up his 
cross and followeth me is not worthy of me”’ (10: 37-38). 

In the two chapters of narrative that follow we see that the gap 
that separated Christ from official Judaism has now become a gulf. 
The people of the Galilean townships have rejected him. The 
Pharisees put a sinister construction on his sublime teaching and on 
his works of mercy. But Christ insisted “there is here a greater 
than the temple” and “‘the Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath.” 
And though he must have known that they were already plotting 
against his life, he openly denounced their wickedness—‘O 
generation of vipers, how can you speak good things, whereas you 
are evil. . . an evil and adulterous generation seeketh a sign... .” 
(cf. 12:6, 8, 14, 34, 39). 

The considerable opposition he is meeting determines the peculiar 
form of the next great discourse. This is a series of parables on the 
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mysterious nature of the Kingdom. For many, these beautiful 
story-sermons are the compositions most characteristic of Our 
Lord. In this discourse Christ used the parable with masterly skill. 
For it veiled from his enemies teaching that they would distort; 
and it illustrated for faithful followers the mysterious supernatural 
nature of the Kingdom. Its power, unseen because spiritual, is yet 
irresistible. It has room for all sorts. It is a treasure that surpasses 
all earthly goods. It is not hidden away in a vault or buried, but 
works at transforming the world. This is done modestly, indeed, 
but with vital power. True, it has its enemies, but their overthrow, 
already guaranteed, will be finally effected on the Last Day when 
the Kingdom of God will be fully triumphant. 

In chapter 14 the turning point of the Public Ministry, the first 
multiplication of loaves, is described. After this, Christ frequently 
withdraws from Galilee to discourage the shallow enthusiasm of the 
crowds, and to disengage himself from their captious religious 
leaders. Alone with his faithful followers, he could carry on the 
work of their formation undisturbed. A fitting climax to that work 
took place near Caesarea Philippi ( chapter 16). When Peter, in 
answer to a query of Our Lord, confessed his faith in “‘the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God,” there was a remarkable sequel, recorded 
in Matthew’s Gospel alone. Christ promises that Peter will be the 
head of the Church, and that, moreover, “‘the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
bound also in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, 
it shall be loosed also in heaven.” This charter of the indefectible 
Church organised under the Papacy leads to the ecclesiastical 
discourse (chapter 18).°® 

This instruction of Christ is concerned with life within the 
Christian community itself. Precedence is not determined by might 
or by human excellence, but “whosoever shall humble himself as 
this little child, he is the greater in the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Simplicity, innocence and humility give eminence. Besides, fraternal 
love is the bond that unifies, and the sap that vitalises the community. 
The highest expression of their life of unity is prayer in common, 
“for where there are two or three gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them’’ (18: 4, 20). 


6. The eminence of St. Peter is stressed by Mt. He alone records three episodes 
that call attention to Peter’s primacy: Peter’s walking on the waters (14:28-31); 
the promise made to him by Christ near Caesraea Philippi (16:17-19); and the 


miraculous finding of the money for the Temple tax for both Our Lord and 
Peter (17:24-27). 
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The Gospel narrative now becomes charged with forebodings of 
Christ’s Passion in Jerusalem. Matthew includes extra pronounce- 
ments of Christ on the perfidy of official Judaism. In parables Our 
Lord convicts the Jews of infidelity to their mission, and charges 
them with the death of the envoy, the Son, of God. Their privilege 
of being the elect of God will be given to the Gentiles (chapters 
21-22). In chapter 23, however, the denunciations directed against 
the Scribes and Pharisees are no longer veiled in parable but are 
couched in terms so strong and outspoken that we can only marvel 
that this is the meck and gentle Christ of Galilee. He calls down 
maledictions and eventual destruction on these mockers of God. 
Finally, he addresses Jerusalem and the Temple, which Christ, 
like all Jews, loved with a deep human and religious love. But the 
Jerusalem that was called to be holy is no longer holy; it will, like 
the Judaism it symbolised, be given over to destruction. Of the 
Temple, Christ concludes, there shall not be left a stone upon a 
stone (24: 2). 

It is well to bear all this in mind as clarifying the discourse that 
follows (chapters 24-25). This, the last of Matthew’s formal 
discourses is also the most difficult for modern readers. It is known 
as the eschatalogical discourse because it deals with “‘Last Things.”’ 
It appears strange and obscure to us for two reasons: Our Lord 
speaks of “‘Jast things” from the Jewish point of view; and he 
uses language that sounds to our ears overwrought, but which was 
a conventional way of expressing religious truths in the special 
apocalyptic category of writing in vogue among the Jews. The 
question that introduces the discourse, if misunderstood, confuses 
the reply of Christ; but properly understood it gives the key to His 
discourse. ““Tell us when shall these things be? And what shall be 
the sign of Thy coming, and of the consummation of the world?” 
(24: 3). For Christ and the Apostles the destruction of the Temple, 
the Coming of Christ, and the End of the World are not historically 
successive experiences. They are closely associated events; ot, 
rather, they are different aspects of the one experience. For the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple is a divine intervention 
that marks the end of the world of Judaism. Only when this is 
finally swept away does the Church publicly and definitively enter 
into her heritage—described apocalyptically as the Coming of the 
Son of Man. ‘‘Amen, I say to you, that this generation shall not 
pass till all these things be done” (24: 34). We thus see how this 
prophetic discourse completes the scheme of salvation as Matthew’s 
Gospel sees it. The Church becomes the People of God. She is the 
eschatalogical Kingdom of God. That the destruction of Jerusalem 
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was not mistakenly confused with the end of the world, or with the 
Second Coming of Christ and the General Judgment, becomes clear 
in chapter 25. This part of the discourse teaches the “last things” 
for the individual—death and judgment (25: 1-30); and the “last 
things” for the whole world—the Second Coming and the General 
Judgment (25: 31-46). 

In explanation of the apocalyptic language of this discourse, it 
should be remembered that a divine intervention of world-wide 
consequence is being announced. It is catastrophic for the Old 
Israel, but transforming and redeeming for the whole of mankind. 
Figures drawn from cosmic disturbances aptly denote the intensity 
and universality of the divine action. The intervention of God is 
also effectively dramatised by the picture of “the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with much power and majesty,” 
and reaching his elect through “‘his angels with a great trumpet” 
(24: 30-31). 

But this prophetic discourse anticipates. Before the Kingdom of 
God can be established in this way, the Son of Man must “give 
his life a redemption for many” (20: 28). In the narrative of the 
Passion (chapters 26-27), Matthew dwells with greater detail than the 
other evangelists on this life-giving sacrifice of the Kingdom of 
God. He notes in particular, as do Mark and Luke, how Christ 
bequeathed himself to the Kingdom in the Eucharist. In this way 
he remains with his people, and ever renews in his Kingdom the 
saving virtue of his death and resurrection. And so he goes to 
death at the hands of his fellow Jews: they to fill up the measure 
of their wickedness, he to carry to perfection both obedience to 
his Father and love for his fellow men. The triumph of the resur- 
rection follows. By this Christ is empowered to send the sanctifying 
Spirit to the Kingdom. And so this Gospel ends with a passage that 
holds promise of the spread of the Kingdom throughout the whole 
world. ‘‘All power is given to me in Heaven and in earth. Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations: baptising them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. And behold 
I am with you all days even to the consummation of the world.” 

St. Matthew’s gospel may not have the freshness of Mark, or the 
tenderness of Luke, or the sublimity of John, but it has a balance 
and a completeness of composition that makes it very satisfying to 
our modern minds. 


Religious Filmstrips: A Survey 


Mr. Brennan, an Irishman living in London, has prepared the following 
survey for readers of DOCTRINE AND LiFe. He is founder and president 
of the Apostolica Film Group and is well-known in this country for 
his talks on the use of filmstrips. He himself has used filmstrips in 
lectures to a total of a million people in England and Ireland. He is 
very insistent that filmstrips are to be classed as aids: they cannot 
substitute for the teacher’s work, but they can make it more eff ective 
We are very happy to publish Mr. Brennan’s survey, in view of the 
importance which the use of filmstrips is assuming. Their wider use 
is inevitable, one feels, for they are no more than an extension and 
perfection of the technique of metaphor and example to which every 
teacher is constrained. 


DESMOND F. BRENNAN 


URING the past ten years the production of religious filmstrips 
has increased by leaps and bounds on the continent. This, 
however, is not quite as heartening as it would seem. Several 

firms have rushed into production in an effort to keep abreast of 
their rivals; the quality of their work has, in consequence, suffered. 
And there are filmstrip salesmen who would try to persuade you 
to buy the entire stock of firm ““X” without warning you of disparity 
in style, illustration and colour-reproduction. Before giving my 
list, I want to describe briefly some of the principal filmstrip 
producers and to classify the different types of picture used. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCERS 


Italian’ 

The Don Bosco Filmstrips are produced by the Salesians in Turin 
and are adapted to English needs at their house in Bollington, 
England. The series can boast an extraordinarily wide range of 
material. The production is in the hands of priest-teachers who 
have had considerable experience. Every attempt is being made to 
alter the style, where necessary, in order to suit our tastes in these 


1. Addresses given at the end of the survey. 
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islands—in other words, the Italian flavour is being toned down. 
The titles and captions are written in English. I myself have found 
the “‘Sunday Gospel’’ series most successful. 


English 

St. Paul Filmstrips: The strips on the Mass and the Sacraments 
are in “coloured photography” and actual people are used to 
demonstrate the rite of administration and the rubrics. Though 
featuring a few rubrical errors, the strips are, nevertheless, effective 
in their reverent and clear method of exposition. 

Educational Productions: Here we have a British firm which is 
anxious to serve the needs of Catholic teachers. The Biblical film- 
strips are artistically good and reverent in treatment. The list is 
gradually being extended. The preview service and prompt despatch 
of material afforded by this firm are a tremendous boon to the 
teaching community. 


Spanish 

Ancora Filmstrips: The material produced by this firm is becoming 
increasingly popular in these islands. The series on the Creed and 
the Commandments are particularly noteworthy for sound 
educational methods. The strips are primarily practical and factual 
with a neat blend of devotion. The illustrations are skilfully devised, 
modern in style, but executed in a lucid and dignified way. 


French 

La Bonne Presse: Editions du Berger: One must warn prospective 
purchasers of French filmstrips that they may expect a good deal 
of caption work—in French. In some cases the text occupies an 
entire frame, while at other times it occupies half a frame. This is 
unfortunate because it restricts the international appeal and utility 
of the strips by creating a language barrier, unnecessarily. For 
teachers who are keen on co-relating subjects, this may be turned 
to advantage, by linking the modern language lesson with religious _ 
instruction. I feel that this liberal use of texts is doubly unfortunate, 
since the illustrations and texts are otherwise very good. One further 
point: the French producers seem reluctant to provide English 
teaching notes. Perhaps as the English-speaking teachers increase 
their demands, they may capitulate on this point. 


American 
What American material I have seen is easily identifiable by its 
strong national characteristics. The strips have, nevertheless, been 
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used successfully over here. I refer particularly to the work of the 
Vincentians in the U.S. I have not included their series in my list, 
as an agency has not yet been secured by English or Irish firms. 
Americans are notoriously visual-aid-minded, but the illustrations 
for religious filmstrips are still very much of the comic-cut brand. 

The pedagogical treatment by the Vincentians is excellent and has 
won the admiration of many an English or Irish seminary professor 
and training-college lecturer. No illustration deviates from the 
subject, and the inclusion of six revision frames at the conclusion 
is a highly commendable and increasingly popular technique. 

If all the producers on the world market were to pool their 
respective good qualities, what a splendid set of strips would 
result from their concerted effort! 


TYPES OF-PICTURES 


Illustrations or diagrams prepared specially for filmstrips 

This work is undertaken by artists who are specially commissioned 
to illustrate a religious theme or lesson submitted by filmstrip 
producers. Generally speaking, the work of these artists cannot be 
estimated as fine art. Nevertheless, the filmstrip drawing is highly 
professional and generally far more effective than the average 
teacher’s blackboard drawing or home-made chart. But the 
purpose of the filmstrip is simply to present a clear illustration of a 
given subject. It makes no claim to great artistic merit, though 
every effort is made to ensure that the drawings are executed with 
accuracy, dignity, and in a manner calculated to stimulate the 
interest of the spectators. 


Reproductions from existing works of art 

The people who make incessant pleas for this style of filmstrip 
are often the individuals who have never been confronted with the 
task of teaching religion through this medium to school-boys or 
less-cultivated adults. The works of the great masters may be highly 
acceptable to those of cultured upbringing, but is it not true to say 
that for others they can be baffling when used exclusively in a film- 
strip? Let us take the example of a filmstrip on the life of Christ, 
made from a varied selection of the Old Masters, each painting by 
a different artist. The painters differ in nationality, period, style, 
temperament and technique. All these divergent features give rise, 
inevitably, to a lack of uniformity. Another and very obvious 
disadvantage of this type of illustration is that the artist’s work, 
since it was not specifically designed for religious instruction 
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through filmstrips, fails to emphasise those salient features which 
the producer is anxious to stress in order to get his message across. 


“Live” Photography 

Here we have the use of photographs assembled in filmstrip form 
and featuring actual people. These photographs may be processed 
either in black and white or in colour. Generally speaking, colour 
filmstrips prove far more attractive to children and grown-ups 
alike. They are, of course, more informative and stimulating, making 
as they do a greater contribution to realistic effect. Be that as it may, 
‘it goes without saying that the black and white is to be preferred 
when the colour blending is found to be faulty. One can, of course, 
always insist on a better colour copy, provided the master copy is 
itself quite sharp and the colour is good. One disadvantage with 
colour filmstrip is that one feels disinclined to revert to black and 
white again. The “‘live’ photography technique is admirable for 
explaining the actions of the Holy Mass and the other sacraments 
and rites of the Church. The priest or lay-speaker desiring to give 
an illustrated talk on a place of religious interest can choose no 
better medium than still production with either slides or filmstrips. 


Live Photography and Illustrations combined 

Our final category deals with live photography as described above, 
in addition to the use of illustrations or diagrams. When the strip 
is intended to provide contemporary scenes with occasional flash- 
backs, e.g., to the Apostolic Era, or perhaps the Days of the Old 
Dispensation, this technique is quite invaluable. 


EIST OF GFIEMSTRIPS 


This list represents a purely personal choice, which, however, is 
based on a good deal of experience. I have concentrated on filmstrips 
which embody sound pedagogy and good taste and which are good 
technically. I have grouped them under six headings: The Old 
Testament, The New Testament, The Commandments uid the Creed, 
The Church and the Liturgy, Our Lady, Miscellaneous. A list of 
addresses of producers is added at the end. When there is more 
than one strip to a title, this is indicated by the words “‘Two parts,” 
“Three parts,” etc. Individual strips can vary a good deal in length, 
but very many of them have from twenty to thirty-five frames. 
Prices vary greatly too, but there are many good colour strips of 
about thirty-five frames on the market for about 25/-. Black-and- 
white is cheaper, but colour is becoming more and more widely 
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used. All the filmstrips listed here are in colour unless otherwise 
stated. I have confined the list to strips produced by Catholics, the 
only exceptions being a few which do not touch on doctrinal matters, 
being concerned with the historical geography of Palestine. All 
the listed filmstrips may be obtained through Messrs. J. J. Roche 
50 Lower O’Connell St., Dublin. Readers can also refer to a useful 
article by Father Aidan Pickering in The Clergy Review, December 
1955. DOCTRINE AND LIFE will continue to publish reviews of new 
filmstrips, as we have done in previous issues. The Furrow has 
announced a quarterly review of filmstrips by Fathers Eamonn 
Casey and Joseph Dunne. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


Series 
Jacob’s Ladder (black and white) 


Days of Creation; David and Goliath; Genesis; Man and his Maker; 
The Siories of Gideon, Samson and Ruth. 


Ancora Filmstrips 


The Creation; Adam and Eve; Noah’s Ark; Abraham; Isaac and Jacob; 
Joseph (two parts); Moses (two parts); Joshua; Gideon and Samson; 
Eli and Samson; Ruth; Samuel, Saul and David; Saul and David; David; 
Solomon; The Kingdom of Isreal—Elias; The Kingdom of Israel—Elisha; 
Jonas; Tobias; The Kingdom of Judea—Judith and Jeremias; The Captivity 
of Babylon; After the Captivity of Babylon (two parts). 


Educational Productions 
The Story of Exodus; King Saul; Saul and David; King David (two parts); 
King Solomon; Isaias; Ezechiel and Jonas; Abraham and Isaac; Elias and 
Eliseus. 

Visual Publications (Biblical Background) 
The Shepherd; Home Life; Inns and Travelling; The Fisherman; The 
Synagogue; The Farmer; Trade and Farming. 

Filmstrip Department (Biblical background; black and white) 
The Day’s Work; Street Scenes in Palestine; The School; Harvesting; 
The Travellers; Fishermen. 

Individual Titles 


The Old Testament (three parts), Don Bosco Filmstrips; The Temple of 
Solomon (Reconstruction), Carwell Ltd. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
Series 
Sunday Gospel Series; Don Bosco Filmstrips 
Christmas Day; The Workers in the Vineyard; The Five Loaves and Two 
Fishes; The Good Samaritan; The Tempest; The Sower; The Passion (three 
parts); The Wheat and the Cockle; ‘The Blind Man of Jericho; Easter 
(two parts). 


Christ’s Public Life; ‘“Vita et Pax’’ 
The Blind Man of Jericho; The Miraculous Catch of Fishes; Jesus Heals 


the Lepers; Jairus’s Daughter; The Feeding of the Five Thousand; Jesus 
Stills the Storm; Jesus Walks on the Sea. 


The Life of Jesus Christ; Ancora Filmstrips 


The Childhood of Jesus; The Resurrection; The Public Life of Our Lord; 
Passion and Death (three parts). 


The Life of Christ; Jacob’s Ladder 


The Coming of Christ; Miracles and Parables of Our Lord; The Life of 
Our Lord; Scenes from the Life of Our Lady and Our Lord. 


Individual Titles 


The Life of Christ (two parts), Don Bosco Filmstrips; Dans les Pas de 
Jésus, La Bonne Presse; La Passion de Jésus (three parts), La Bonne Presse. 


THE COMMANDMENTS AND THE CREED 


Series 
The Commandments; Don Bosco Filmstrips 

The Law of God; The Fourth Commandment; The Seventh Commandment. 
The Commandments; Ancora Filmstrips 


First Commandment; Second Commandment; Third Commandment; Fourth 
Commandment; Seventh and Tenth Commandment; Eighth Commandment. 


The Creed; Ancora Filmstrips (twelve parts) 
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CHURCH AND LITURGY 


Series 


Church History from the Acts of the Apostles to the Present Day 
ey Centrale Voor Projertic-onderwijs (Nos. 3531-3554). 


The Sacraments; Ancora Filmstrips 


Baptism; Baptism (Rite explained); Confirmation; Holy Eucharist; How to 
Receive Holy Communion; Preparation for Holy Communion (two parts); 
Confession, Extreme Unction. 


The Sacraments; St. Paul Filmstrips 


Baptism (Rite); Eucharist (First Communion); Confession; Extreme 
Unction; Holy Orders. 


Individual Titles 


Church History (three parts), Don Bosco Filmstrips. 

The Sacraments in General (Doctrinal), Don Bosco Filmstrips. 

L’ Eucharistie dans l Art (two parts, black and white), La Bonne Presse. 

La Sainte Messe (two parts), La Bonne Press. 

Sacred Vessels and Vestments, Don Bosco Filmstrips. 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, Don Bosco Filmstrips. 

The Holy Mass (preparation in the sacristy, rite), St. Paul Filmstrips. 

The Holy Mass (from the book, The Breaking of Bread, rite explained, black and 
white), Jesuit Filmstrips. 

The Holy Mass (two parts), a filmstrip produced in Brussels and distributed by 
Ancora Filmstrips. 

Holy Week and Easter, Catholic Film Institute. 

La Semaine Sainte (three parts, black and white), Editions du Berger and Le 
Centre de Pastorale Liturgique. (Lent and Holy Week by Fr. Roguet OiP. 

La Semaine Sainte; three parts same producers in colonr (Holy Week only, by 
Father Jounel). 


OUR LADY 


The Immaculate Conception (three parts), Don Bosco*Filmstrips. 
The Holy Rosary (Sorrowful mysteries), Don Bosco Filmstrips. 
The Life of Our Lady (black and white), Catholic Film Institute. 
The Story of Lourdes, Educational Productions. 

St. Bernadette, Don Bosco Filmstrips. 
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Easter Hymn (black and white), “Jacob’s Ladder.” 

Oberammergau, Catholic Film Institute. 

Fishers of Men (on Vocations), Catechetical Guild. 

Lisieux (three parts), Editions du Berger. 

Assisi, Catholic Film Institute. 

The Holy Shroud of Turin (five parts, black and white), Don Bosco Filmstrips. 


Addresses 


ANCORA FILMSTRIPS, Mayor de Gracia 54, Barcelona, Spain. 

BONNE PRESSE, LA, 5, Rue Bayard, Paris, France. 

CARWELL LTD., Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey, England. 

CATECHETICAL GUILD, St. Paul, 3, Minnesota, U.S.A. 

CENTRALE VOOR PROJERTIC-ONDERWIJS, Davidsfonds-Hoofsbestuur,, 
Blijde-Inkomonstraat 75, Louvain, Belgium. 

DON BOSCO FILMSTRIPS, St. Dominic Savio House, Bollington, near 
Macclesfield, Cheshire, England. 

EDITIONS DU BERGER, 4, Rue Cassette, Paris Vle, France. 

EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
England. 

FILMSTRIP DEPARTMENT, Aintree Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex, 
England. 

JACOB’S LADDER, c/o Mrs. Nicolette Gray, 47 Maze Hill, Greenwich, 
London, S.E. 10, England. 

JESUIT FILMSTRIPS, The Secretary, Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, 
Oxon, England. 

ST. PAUL FILMSTRIPS, St. Paul’s House, Langley, near Slough, Bucks., 
England. 

VISUAL PUBLICATIONS, LTD., 197 Kensington High St., London, W. 9, 
England. 

VITA ET PAX, Regina Pacis Priory, Bromley Road, Southgate, London, N. 14, 
England. 


Caught Napping 


A priest-reader has kindly written to advise us of an error which 
slipped into the December-January issue of DOCTRINE AND LIFE, 
in Father Placid Murray’s translation of part of the Jnstruction on 
Sacred Music and Liturgy. Readers will recall that the Instruction 
recommended that all the faithful should learn how to sing a 
simple version of the Common of the Mass. As our correspondent 
says: “The Kyrie, Sanctus-Benedictus and Agnus Dei recommended 
are those of Mass No. XVI of the Roman Gradual, the Gloria and 
Ite, Missa est—Deo Gratias are from Mass No. XV. Credo I or III 
are recommended.” We think it better not to say what our error 
was; to repeat it might be to propagate it again! 


age Greatness of the Cure D’Ars 


A NEW APPRAISAL 


This year is the centenary of the death of the Curé d’Ars. Father 
O’ Donoghue here describes the remarkable new book on the saint by 
DP Abbé Nodet, a curate in the parish of Ars. Before becoming a 
Carmelite, Father O’ Donoghue was professor of Ethics in Maynooth. 


NoOEL-DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE, O.D.C. 


¥T is often said that the Curé of Ars had not much learning or 

natural intelligence—by ordinary standards he was not only 

under average but somewhat deficient. He managed to get 
through his examinations for the priesthood by a sort of miracle. 
His sanctity, great though it was, had about it something simple 
and crude: he ate next to nothing, he spent most of the night in 
prayer, he disciplined himself unmercifully, his preaching was all 
tears and earnestness. 

And yet .. . it was difficult to find a place for certain facts in this 
kind of portrait. There was, for instance, the physical portrait, that 
unforgettably gentle-sweet face, the face of a child rather than a 
prophet, of a mystic rather than an ascetic. There were the things 
he said, things that no stupid man could possibly say, things that 
could only be the fruit of a fine natural intelligence supernaturalised. 
It is not enough to be very holy to say: “‘the souls of the saints are 
liquid’’—there is need of natural wit as well. Is it possible for a 
dull mind to strike on a simile for God’s mercy that has not been 
bettered since Christ himself spoke: “‘the Good God is more quick 
to pardon a repentant sinner than a mother to pull her child out 
of the fire’? 

But perhaps these are isolated flashes of intuition rather than 
examples of the normal functioning of a superior intelligence? 
The answer to this question is to be found in a remarkable new 
book entitled Jean-Marie Vianney, Sa Pensée, Son Coeur by the 
auxiliare of the parish of Ars, L’Abbé Bernard Nodet.1 M. Nodet 


1. Editions Xavier Mappus (52 Avenue Foch, Le-Puy), 279 pages, 1,200 
francs. The book is excellently produced in the French manner with paper 
covers and a number of fine photographic plates hidden away in the text, 
including one of a veritable grappin. There is an excellent subject-index. 
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has skilfully assembled the thoughts of the saint in over two hundred 
pages of profound and brilliant spiritual writing. He has used 
twenty-four distinct sources, including the canonisation processes, 
and one has the impression that he has drawn the best from each 
of them. The Curé is allowed speak for himself without editorial 
comment, and at the end of each section there is an appendix in 
which the people who knew the saint tell how he practised what he 
preached, and what difficulties he sometimes found in the practice 
of it. 

Not the least remarkable part of the present book is the intro- 
ductory portrait of the saint in which M. Nodet sets out “to destroy 
once and for all the legend according to which the Curé of Ars was 
a being of little intelligence, a minus habens to whom God by a 
special grace gave a marvellous understanding of souls’’ (p. 16). 
It is true that the young Vianney’s early studies were retarded by a 
defective memory and more especially by lack of adequate tuition; 
as well as that, there was a large gap of several years, so that he 
began his studies for the priesthood under a severe handicap. In 
spite of this he managed to get through the Major Seminary in less 
than two years and survived what seems to have been a fairly 
thorough examination without being asked to repeat even a single 
term’s work. Later, as a result of the insistence of some of his 
colleagues who were unfavourably impressed by the difference 
between his way of life and theirs, he was subjected to a searching 
test in Moral Theology by his bishop and emerged with what 
might be called a First Honours. It is true that he carefully cultivated 
his reputation for ignorance, but this is not the same as ignorance 
—indeed one feels that Socrates and the saintly curé would have 
understood one another very well. He respected learning in others 
almost as much as did St. Teresa of Avila; he was always ready to 
learn and to admit that he had been mistaken—one of the best of 
all indications, surely, of greatness of mind. He bought books and 
read them—his library held five hundred volumes at his death. 
Speaking of a confrére he said: “‘what I like especially about him 
is that he is learned.” It was not his way to admire what he did 
not try to imitate. 

The Curé of Ars could be delightfully witty, even gay at times. 
There is the story of the Voltairian who held him up to ask: “Is it 
a fact, Monsieur le Curé, that you see the devil.’? The Curé looked 
at him and said: “Yes, it is. I am looking at him now.”’ Sometimes 
when he saw rude people elbowing their way towards his confessional 
he would go into the confessional, sit down, then get up again and 
go to another confessional. One of those who knew him best said: 
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*““He would sometimes make observations which were not lacking 
in a certain delicate maliciousness (une certaine malice délicate). 
A little story told by the Curé himself will perhaps illustrate this: 
“Today I had a visit from a great lady of Paris who told me the 
truth about myself. I came, she said, to hear good preaching, but 
I have heard much better elsewhere. And so on. I said to her: It is 
certainly true, Madame, that I am exceedingly unlearned, but if 
you do the things you have heard me say the Good God may yet 
have pity on you... .” 

There are other very attractive traits in the human character of 
the saintly Curé—his love of nature, for instance. He had to a high 
degree the virtue that St. Thomas calls amicitia—pleasantness. 
When poor people offered him some food, he accepted it and partook 
of it with them. At the wedding of his grand-niece, “‘he came out of 
his habitual austerity and took his share of the dinner.’”’ Although 
he had a thirst for solitude and more than once fled to a monastery, 
he had the good sense to condemn the isolation of the curés in 
country places as the source of many difficulties and temptations. 
He had that instinctive hospitality that characterises every good 
parish priest everywhere in the world. In his time Ars was known 
to provide the best hospitality for the priests who attended the 
conferences. ““That must always be the way,” said the saint, “when 
one receives one’s confréres it must be done nobly” (p. 34). 

Traits such as these—and there are more of them—provide an 
admirable frame for great sanctity. If we consider more closely the 
human foundations of this sanctity there is one admirable trait that 
stands out clearly, one which most people do not associate 
immediately with the Curé of Ars, though, of course, they do not 
deny it to him. It is his love of truth. What a wonderful statement 
this is: ‘‘ Falsehood must be combated, even if it is found among 
Christians, for they have even less right to it than others” (p. 127). 
Some of the Curé’s statements about truth make one think of St. 
Augustine’s eulogy of the truth in the De Libero Arbitrio. ‘““What is 
more fragrant than truth,” Augustine cries, ‘“‘what is more delightful 
to taste—truth that is brighter than the sparkle of gold or silver or 
precious stones or lovely colours, truth that shines more brightly 
than light itself.” It is surely the same vision that makes the Curé of 
Ars cry out: “But truth, the truth. . . . It is inexhaustible. It is 
never-failing. It is a living stream. It is more ardent than a great 
fire’ (p. 127). This love of the truth was supernaturalised in the love 
of the Word made Flesh and the words of Scripture, and it leads 
the saint to say what must surely be one of the most remarkable 
things ever said about preaching: ‘“‘He that receives the word of 
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God with a true desire to profit from it is more pleasing to God 
than he that receives it in Holy Communion” (p. 126). (Perhaps 
it is statements such as this that caused some of the Curé’s colleagues 
to wonder whether he really knew his theology. A glance at the 
section on the sacraments in the present book shows that they 
need not have worried.) 

What was the keynote of the saint’s spirituality? M. Nodet 
discovers it in his devotion to the Blessed Trinity. “His life was 
nothing but a constant prayer to the Trinity, an uninterrupted 
respiration of the Trinity” (p. 23). The proof of this (M. Nodet 
tells us) is the fact that the Curé had always a picture of the Trinity 
in his breviary pasted just above the Aperi Domine, the 
preparatory prayer. Why then did he speak relatively little about 
devotion to the Trinity? Because (says M. Nodet) he had to deal 
with sinners and simple people, and found it better to lead them 
first to Our Lord in the Eucharist “whence he hoped the best of 
them would soon seek union with the Trinity” (p. 24). Nevertheless, 
one leaves down M. Nodet’s book with the impression that the 
centre of the saint’s spiritual life was the Real Presence in the 
Tabernacle and not the Blessed Trinity, though devotion to the 
Trinity had an important place with him. All his prayer was directed 
to the Tabernacle towards which he made his way at four o’clock 
every morning. A St. Francis or a St. John of the Cross might go to 
pray to the mountains or to the woods, a St. Thomas Aquinas 
might ascend directly to the Supreme Truth; such ways were not 
for the Curé of Ars: he went to the Blessed Sacrament and there he 
found everything. In this he was the pastor, not only shepherd of 
his flock but guardian of the Blessed Sacrament. He sometimes 
spoke of the Mass as Sacrifice, but he saw it usually as the coming 
of the Real Presence. And the Real Presence for him was something 
very concrete and simple—Jesus Christ as truly as when he walked 
the earth. In his preaching he would point to the Tabernacle crying: 
“He is there,” and he could do nothing but repeat this for a full 
fifteen minutes (p. 28). But the most touching proof of all that he 
was a saint of the Blessed Sacrament is to be found in a little 
death-bed anecdote, which Monsignor Trochu relates as follows: 
“The bell tolled while the curé of Jassans carried the Blessed 
Sacrament from the church to the sick-room. Some twenty priests 
followed in procession carrying lighted candles. At the sound of 
the bell tears filled the eyes of the dying saint. ‘Father, why do you 
weep?’ asked Frére a Elie, who was kneeling by his bedside. ‘It 
is sad to receive Holy Communion for the last time’ the dying 
priest whispered”’ (Trochu-Graf, p. 561). 
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The saint’s realisation of the Eucharistic Presence was not of 
the kind that is easy to arrive at by way of a simple faith and a 
vivid imagination. No, it was achieved by way of a complete trans- 
formation of the personality into the very stuff of the world of the 
Real Presence—transformation involving deep and_ terrible 
purifications. The Curé’s asceticism is famous. It is sometimes 
exaggerated in the telling, but in truth it was rather terrible during 
part of his life. He was to say later that he went much too far, and 
this was of course a fault, a lack of balance and maturity, yet he 
had the wisdom to see that asceticism has an important place in 
the whole chastening and purifying process by which the personality 
is established in a domain beyond the corruptible and transitory. 
-But this was the lesser part of the purifying process, of the price 
he had to pay for piercing the Eucharistic veil. He had to suffer 
much from weariness, heaviness, from what Father John Quinlan 
calls “‘the weight of our clay and boredom.” How revealing is a 
statement such as the following: “there are for me two terrible 
hours in each day, seven o’clock in the morning and seven o’clock 
at night” (p. 195). But there was a more terrible purification than 
that of deadly weariness—there was the ultimate terror of being 
cast off by God, the intolerable weight of his own sinfulness and 
insufficiency. “‘All his life long he had to struggle against despair”’ 
(p. 41). It is only those who know next to nothing of the ways of 
God in generous souls who will confuse this state with melancholy, 
neurosis or scruples. It is true that God can make use of these 
states to purify the soul, but the massive pressure of the Dark Night 
of the Spirit is of another order altogether. It would seem that 
this pressure was released in the saint by an ever-deepening realisation 
of the mercy and goodness of God. And, of course, the Eucharist 
was the concrete proof and symbol of this. 

It is nearly impossible to distinguish in the lives of the saints 
between what they suffered for their own purification and what they 
suffered for others. The soul that tries to serve God whole-heartedly 
is socner or later taken into the order of reparation and the prayer 
of Gethsemani. The distinction between personal sin and the sins 
of the world becomes at certain times blurred and, as it were, 
suspended, and the soul truly feels cast off from God because of its 
sinfulness. In the case of the Curé of Ars this experience was worked. 
out in concrete terms, first in the souls entrusted to him as their 
pastor, and later in the thousands who flocked to his confessional. 
When he, who had never gravely offended God, spoke of “sinners 
coming to the sinner,’’ he meant what he said, for he experienced 
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in himself the weight of sin as his own sin. And so he had to struggle 
all his life against despair. 

The Curé of Ars was indeed the good shepherd who gives his 
life for his sheep. His was that great charity that makes common 
cause with the sinner, not in the sinning but in the terrible con- 
sequences of the sinning. This is the highest kind of sanctity since 
it comes nearest to that of Him “‘who was made sin for us.” Here 
is a more terrible laying down of one’s life than any physical 
death, however painful; there is no greater love than this. It is 
relatively easy to be a saint by oneself and for oneself; it is even 
easier to be the kind of saint that sets out with might and main 
to save the souls of others. Where sanctity becomes really hard is 
at the point at which the soul takes on itself some part of the weight 
of the world’s sin, a weight that crushes all self-complacency, 
every least thought that would censure others, the feeling of security 
in God’s grace, a weight that seems to kill all hope so that the hope 
in God’s mercy may be born.® All this may happen in solitude as 
well as in the world—indeed it happens best in solitude. That is 
why our saint was not running away from sinners when he ran away 
from his parish any more than Christ left Jerusalem behind him 
when he crossed the brook Cedron. 

I have said that it was under the pressure of this weight that the 
Curé, as the years went on, came to a fuller knowledge of God’s 
goodness and mercy and love. In his later years he scarcely spoke 
of anything else but God’s love. ““Sometimes he would begin to 
speak on some other subject but always he would come back to 
love, especially the charity and goodness of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, its goodness to men. All this with exclamations of love towards 
the adorable heart in the Blessed Sacrament of the altar.’’4 It must 
be remembered that the saint had to discover the God of love and 
mercy for himself, for he had been brought up in that cold rigorous 
atmosphere which was, in the words of M. Nodet, “‘the very basis 
of the way of thinking of the French clergy” (p. 14). It was the 
discovery of love that made him a great saint, and it was through 
an ever greater abandon to the ways of Divine love that his sanctity 
increased as he grew older. “It is evident, and one cannot repeat it 
too often, that it was love that made the holy Curé of Ars” (p. 19). 

M. Nodet finds it necessary to make some apology for the fact 
that the saint “often emphasised the sensible aspect of love” (p. 


2; If €or. 5.21. 


3. See St. John of the Cross, Dark Night of the Soul, Book 2, ch. 6 (Peers’s 
edition, vol. I, p. 384). 
4. p. 74. The words are those of Catherine Lassagne. 
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20). It is indeed well to insist (with M. Nodet) that the Curé of Ars 
understood that the love of God is based on the will to do what 
God commands and desires. Yet the saint had the wisdom to 
understand what many more learned men have failed to understand: 
that the good God commands and desires in the first place that we 
give him the whole of that human heart which he has created in us. 
He understood that man is not an angel, that there is in him a vast 
universe of feeling and yearning and perceiving which the Divine 
Heart longs to possess. He did not confuse as so many do the 
purification of the heart with the annihilation of the heart. It is 
only the lesser people who do this—the saints never do it, for there 
is no great sanctity without great tenderness. The saint of Ars had 
in his heart an immense tenderness, immense because purified 
entirely from particular attachments and forms, immense because 
it had its source in the fountains of the Eucharistic Heart, immense 
because it drew from the hidden fountain that has its source in 
Gethsemani, the fountain of God’s mercy. 

How extraordinarily happy was that life that was so full of 
sorrow. .. . Great sanctity adds, as it were, a new dimension to 
‘human experience, enlarging the darkness and the light. But it is 
the light, the joy that really inhabits the soul; the darkness is without 
even when it fills the whole sky. ““How sad they must be, the poor 
sinners,” the Curé would say, “‘since they have never known, even 
for an hour, the joy of loving God.’ Even more characteristic is 
the statement that even if there were no other life than this it would 
be a sufficiently great happiness to love God in this life. Best of all 
is this little saying which sums up his whole life: In the soul united 
to God it is always Springtime. 


New Subscribers 


We are very grateful to the readers who secured new subscribers 
for us in the New Year. Not being able to afford a large advertising 
campaign, we rely a good deal on individual contacts and on readers’ 
recommendations. And we are grateful to the readers who submitted 
suggestions and criticisms. Editors welcome such signs of life and 
interest. 


Chronicie 
PUBLICATIONS 


Points for Sermons 


EMAS DE PREDICACION is published by the Dominicans 

of the Pontifical Faculty of Theology of San Esteban, 

Salamanca, Spain. It appears monthly, from December to 
May. Each issue is completely devoted to a single theme; the object, 
as the title suggests, being to provide subject-matter for sermons. 
The December issue, for example (it is number 43), was on the 
Holy Ghost and the gifts, E] Espiritu Santo Y Sus Donos. The aim 
is not at all to provide ready-made sermons, but, rather, the bones 
of sermons—the complete skeleton, in fact, of the sermons that 
could be preached on any of the themes. The December issue 
treats of the Holy Spirit under fifteen separate headings: the Holy 
Spirit in the Trinity, the Holy Spirit in the Church, the Holy Spirit, 
guest of the soul, etc. The second of these headings, for example, is 
again broken down into several sub-headings, and so on, until one 
comes to the exposition of each point, which is never more than a 
terse sentence or two. The Bishop of Salamanca, who is quoted 
on the inside cover, says that the method forces one to read 
meditatively and that it leaves the preacher free to compose his 
sermon in his own words. Each theme is treated fully and clearly. 
Other themes treated recently are the Mass and liturgical spirituality. 
The May issue will be on the Bible. Nearly all the back-numbers 
have had to be re-printed, several of them twice, one of them three 
times. 


Social Comment 

One is grateful for intelligent comment on events, from a Catholic 
standpoint. Men’s minds are constantly being flooded with news 
of our fast-changing world. The flood pours into their very living 
rooms, through their radio and television sets (how apt the word 
channel in this context!). Most men lack the wisdom and the 
nimbleness of mind to forraulate a Christian attitude to these 
ever-changing events. What should be the Catholic’s attitude in 
face of atomic weapons? General de Gaulle? proportional repres- 
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entation? the role played by the Irish delegation in the recent 
debates in the United Nations? The first two of these problems are 
amongst those tackled in the first (the January) issue of Signes du 
Temps, a new French Dominican monthly, a successor to the 
defunct La Vie Intellectuelle. Father D. Dubarle, O.P., has been 
working for some time cn the problems which science poses for the 
Christian and the very first article in the new magazine is his 
penetrating, L’homme et l’'atome 1959. On another page M. Robert 
Delavignette describes lis misgivings about the possible con- 
sequences of some of de Gaulle’s policies. (This and other French 
magazines are obtainable through Dominican Publications, St. 
Saviour’s, Dublin.) 

Many Irish journals have given us social comment from time 
to time, there is one whose main purpose it is, the monthly 
Hibernia. It has recently been taken over by a group of young Catholic 
laymen. It is good to know that the former editor will remain on 
the staff of the paper, where his great energy and devotion ‘will still 
contribute to the betterment of the country. The scope of the paper 
is to be extended, gradually, and it is hoped to issue it fortnightly 
after some time. 

Cosmopolitan Spirituality? 

Readers of DocTRINE AND Lire will be interested in the plans of a 
comparative newcomer to Irish publishing, Messrs. Scepter, Ltd., 
144 Lower Baggot St., Dublin. They are launching a series of books 
on modern spirituality and they announce twelve titles for 1959. 
The authors look impressive and the titles promising-—for example: 
A Year with the Liturgy, by Canon Jacques Leclercq; Morals for 
the Layman, by Silvester Birneruber, O.C.S.0.; Christian Attitudes, 
by Canon Gustave Thils. Messrs. Scepter also announce a series of 
spiritual classics, the first two authors being Blessed John of Avila 
and Saint Bernard. The twelve books on modern spirituality are all 
translations, a fact which prompts some misgivings at first sight: 
not everything a Frenchman or a German has to say on spirituality 
will necessarily make helpful or even apposite reading for an 
Irishman. However, one feels that this reflection would have had 
more justification forty or, even, twenty years ago than it has 
today. It is with far less assurance that one distinguishes “French” 
from “Italian” or “English” or “Irish’’ spirituality nowadays 
than one did then. 

At a meeting of Dominican editors (of spiritual magazines) held 
in Florence last year, one of the Italians spoke at length of the 
emergence of a cosmopolitan spirituality. In almost every country 
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of the world it is possible to read translations of the best of what 
is produced in other countries. Much more than _ hitherto, 
countries are taking in one another’s spiritual writings. We in 
Ireland take in a great deal more than we give out, as a glance at 
the review section of any issue of this magazine will show. But 
then, that only applies to books; we have other ways of exporting 
our share. One thinks of our emigrants, of Abbot Marmion, of 
Edel Quinn, of the Legion of Mary. Bishop Suenens told me 
recently of a Belgian congregation of nuns who are to spend six 
months studying Legion of Mary methods with a view to putting 
them into practice themselves. 


After Verlaine 


The heavens are above the roof, 
So blue so calm, 

The greenwood above the roof 
Rustles its palm. 


A bell that one sees in the sky 
Makes music faint, 

A little bird sings nearby 

His sweet complaint. 


O God, O God; up there is life 
Simple and apart; 

How peaceful that murmur comes 
From the village heart. 


What have you done, O you who pass 
In the midst of tears, 

What have you done, passer-by, 

With the vanished years? 


By Utick O’CONNOR 


Digest of Papal Documents 


OUR ninth digest covers papal addresses and documents published in 

the OSSERVATORE ROMANO between the beginning of January and the 

end of February, 1959. Everything which is of merely local or sectional 

interest is omitted, everything else which has a bearing on the spiritual 

life is summarised or translated. Father Austin Flannery, O.P., is 

responsible for the summaries and translations. All direct quotations 
are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


Prayers for China 
In a letter (dated 12 January) to Cardinal Micara, his Vicar for 
the diocese of Rome, the Pope said that while he was concerned for 
all his children who suffer persecution, the fate of the Chinese 
Catholics was causing him particular anxiety: 
The condition of the Chinese clergy and faithful is a daily 
source of distress to Us; their position is so very difficult and 
grave. Not only are they exposed to painful and prolonged 
trials, they face real danger of a ruinous schism.1 We have 


1. Readers will recall that Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical letter, Ad Apos- 
tolorum Principis (cf. DOCTRINE AND LiFe, Dec.-Jan., p. 302-303) related that the 
“Patriotic Associations” have secured a measure of agreement amongst Catholics 
to their contention that it is the right of the faithful to elect their bishops. A not 
inconsiderable number of such “elections” have taken place, the Pope said, 
and, in the face of explicit prohibition, episcopal consecration has been con- 
ferred on some of them. The men “elected” are, Communist nominees 
The Pope recalled that those who receive and those who impart illegal con- 
secration incur ipso facto an excommunication reserved specialissimo modo to 
the Holy See. Pope John XXIII, on 15 December last (DocTRINE AND LIFE, 
Feb.-Mar., p. 40) also told of priests submitting to sacrilegious episcopal 
consecration. Father Michael O’Neill, St. Columban’s, Navan, tells me that, 
as far as he can ascertain—and he has had to rely on the Chinese Communist 
press for his information—some twenty priests have submitted to illegal episcopal 
consecration, some twelve others have been “‘elected’’ to episcopal office, but 
have not yet been “‘consecrated.’? Five members of the legitimate hierarchy are 
reported as consecrating illegally and three others as co-consecrating or attending. 
It would seem that nine members of the legitimate hierarchy are in jail for refusing 
to co-operate with the “Patriotic Associations,” the tools of the Communist 
régime in China. Most Rev. Patrick Cleary, who was expelled from his own 
diocese of Nancheng, China, a few years ago, has an extremely informative 
article on these events in the April issue of The Far East. His conclusions coincide, 
in the main, with those drawn by Father O’Neill. He writes with candour, but 
also with great charity. 
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never wanted to pronounce that dreadful word, but the sad 
reality has led Us to it. The Supreme Pastor cannot remain 
silent and inactive in face of the threatened loss of a chosen 
portion of his flock, a portion rich in ancient, noble culture and 
in exquisite gentleness of soul. 

The Pope went on to say that we should pray every day to save 
the Chinese Catholics from the misfortune of schism. He added 
that he had asked ail bishops to organise “‘special functions of 
petition and propitiation.”’ He invited the people of the diocese of 
Rome to join him in the Basilica of St. Paul on 25 January (thereby 
setting an example), in a gesture “of solicitude and solidarity with 
our Chinese brothers.’ He continued: 

Let fervent supplications ascend to Heaven, to invoke solace 
for the sufferers. Let acts of penance and expiation be offered 
to the Lord to atone for the violation of God’s rights and that 
He may preserve these communities from every tempestuous 
threat, “‘so that unadulterated communion may be found in 
its integrity throughout the world” (“ut per totum mundum 
sit castae communionis integritas’’) (St. Leo the Great, Ep. 
LXXX, ML, 54, 913). Thus, united around their Pastor, the 
Romans wili experience a more lively appreciation of the truth 
divinely proclaimed to Saul on the road to Damascus, that 
Christ suffers again in every Christian who is put to the test. 
Their prayers will be a sign of the gentle links which bind 
together the different members of the one Mystical Body 
Their gesture will comfort the Chinese Catholics and encourage 
them to persevere in the love of Christ and of his Church 
(Oss. Rom., 18 January, 1959). 


Kpistie to the Romans 
The nineteenth centenary of the composition of St. Paul’s epistle 
to the Romans is being celebrated this year and a commemorative 
programme was organised by the Pontificia Academia Theologica 
Romana. The Holy Father sent a letter on the subject to Cardinal 
Pizzardo, Protector of the Acadernia and Prefect of the Congregation 
of Seminaries and of Studies. In the course of the letter he said: 
We hope with all Our heart that the present centenary com- 
memoration will be responsible for concentrating the attention 
of distinguished theologians on what the Apostle taught there 
(in the epistle to the Romans), will urge them to give a more 
profound explanation of it; so that the doctrine from on high 
may flow in a manner adapted to the intelligence of the faithful 
and that the faith which was preached throughout the whole 
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world by the Apostle (cfr. Rom., 1:8) will, with the help of 
burgeoning grace, shine out again in Rome as an example 
(ut Apostolico ore in universo mundo praedicata fides (cfr. 
Rom., 1:8) Romae in exemplum virenti gratia reflorescat). 

You must make it your concern to accomplish this, you must 
encourage not merely right thinking but also energetic and holy 
action. The Christian faith is a root from which good fruits 
ought to grow and mature. Amongst them, the most pleasing 
are those which are headed by humility, charity’s companion: 
“Rejoice with those who rejoice, mourn with the mourner. 
Live in harmony of mind, falling in with the opinions of 
common folk, instead of following conceited thoughts’? (Rom., 
12: 15-16) (Oss. Rom., 25 January, 1959). 


Three Announcements and a Homily in St. Paul’s 

The Holy Father, who had gone to St. Paul’s Outside the Walls 
for the feast of the conversion of St. Paul, 25 January, spoke to the 
Cardinals present, at a special meeting in the Monastery attached 
to the Basilica. The Osservatore Romano did not publish the text 
of the allocution, but gave the following résumé of the more important 
points treated: 

His Holiness enlarged on some of the more important aspects 
of apostolic activity. His remarks were suggested by the 
experience gained in his first three months as Pope and they 
referred to his responsibilities as Bishop of Rome and as 
Supreme Pastor of the Universal Church. 

Speaking as Bishop of Rome, the Holy Father described the 
enormous growth of the city in the last ten years and the grave 
problems confronting those responsible for the spiritual 
welfare of the citizens. 

Speaking as Supreme Pastor of the Church, he indicated what 
constitute the greatest dangers to the spiritual life of the 
faithful, nowadays—the errors which meander here and there 
and the limitless attraction exercised by material goods. Their 
attraction is greater than ever, nowadays, after the great 
technical advances that have been made. 

To meet the present needs of the Christian people, the Holy 
Father—inspired by the centuries-old customs of the Church— 
announced three events of the greatest importance. They are: 
a Diocesan Synod for Rome, the holding of an Ecumenical 
Council for the universal Church, the modernisation of the 
Code of Canon Law, together with the forthcoming 
promulgation of the Code of Oriental Law. 
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In the mind of the Holy Father, the Ecumenical Council is 
being called, not only with a view to the building-up of the 
Christian people, but also as an invitation to the separate 
communions to seek unity, for that is what many souls long 
for, nowadays, in all parts of the world. 

This last point—Christian unity—had been elaborated by the 
Holy Father an hour or so previously, when he delivered his homily 
in the basilica, before going into the monastery to address the 
cardinals. Having remarked that heretics frequently try to usurp 
St. Paul as their champion, setting him up as an opponent, almost, 
of St. Peter, he remarked that here in Rome both apostles were 
honoured together, and that this was the symbol “‘of the unity of an 
ever-resplendent teaching authority.’ He said that all who were 
gathered together in the basilica that day were expressing the world’s 
homage to the “fone, holy, Catholic and apostolic’? Church. He 
continued: 

What a great consolation to live as part of the body and of 
the spirit of the Church, with the certainty of the eternal 
transformation of our life into the immortal glory of God, 
Creator and Redeemer, and of his saints. 

This unity of the Church . . . makes us think, with sorrow, 
of the endeavours—in part, unfortunately, successful, down 
the ages—to shatter that compact Christian unity, and of how 
prejudicial they have been to the happiness and well-being of 
the world as described in Christ’s announcement—one fold 
under the guidance of one shepherd. 

Think how the tranquility and joy of the world—in the 
measure, at least, that is possible in this world—would have 
been furthered by perfect unity of faith and by the practice 
of the teaching of the Gospels. And this, not only to the benefit 
of the spiritual and supernatural order .. . but also of ... 
civil, social and political prosperity... . 

The Holy Father subsequently turned his attention to the fate 
of the persecuted Christians in other parts of the world. He said 
that many are deprived of liberty ‘‘of thought, of civic and social 
action and, with a special ferocity, of the right to profess their 
religious faith.’ He said that he would not give details—he had his 
reasons for this—but, he continued: 

We are not unmindful of the up-to-date documentation that 
passes continually before Our eyes, and which reveals fears, 
violence, the annihilation of the human personality. We tell 
you, in all confidence, that the habitual serenity of spirit 
which appears in Our face, and which pleases Our sons, hides 
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an interior torment and uneasiness of mind. . . . For Our 
thoughts turn to those others—and there are millions and 
millions of them—whose fate We do not know. We do not 
know if even an echo will reach them of the greeting We would 
send them at the beginning of Our pontificate (Oss. Rom., 
26-27 January, 1959). 


Preaching 

The Holy Father addressed the Roman Lenten preachers on 10 
February. He placed great emphasis on the importance for the 
preacher of both knowledge and virtue. Having quoted the Epistle 
of St. James (2: 23) and St. Peter Damian to this effect, he continued: 

The union of these two qualities is as necessary as ever, for 
holiness of life ought to be refiected in study of sacred and 
profane knowledge; and, in fact, the clarity and the example 
of virtue are of more avail than the vastest erudition and studied 
urbanity of speech. 
He said, later, that preaching should have three qualities in 
particular: wisdom, simplicity and charity. 

Wisdom. He said that the wisdom of the preaching would be 
shown in the choice of theme, whether for an ordinary occasion 
(homiletic and catechetical preaching), an extraordinary occasion, 
or a particular season—such as during the Lenten mission. He said 
that some aspects of Christian teaching are at times neglected: 

One can be tempted to produce poetry or literary compositions 
on the themes that please one most. One can decide to specialise 
in apologetics, dallying, perhaps, with outmoded forms, 
taking no account of the sometimes tremendous needs of the 
present day and of the progress of pastoral experience. 

Let us take heed: the people expect from us the substantial 
bread of truth. Let us not give them little tracts or stories, 
more or less edifying, which make no lasting impression on 
the spirit. 

Some themes are especially important, such as: the notion 
of guilt and of punishment; to give to every man his own; 
private and public worship; keeping Sundays and Holydays 
holy ; the sacred duties of matrimony; the education of children; 
respect for the human person... . 

The Pope went on to say that one should know how to set out 
the doctrine in its proper proportions, omitting nothing. He 
remarked that the faithful can very quickly divine the extent of the 
preacher’s preparation and that they are sensitive to the opportuness 
of the subject chosen. He continued: 
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Simplicity. Simplicity is the preacher’s greatest gift, it bids him. 
seek the surest way of touching the depths of consciences. 
Simplicity does not mean speaking at random .. . it requires. 
serious preparation, prayer and study. It means directing one’s 
thought, with exactitude, towards what one wants to accomplish. 
It means measuring the time at one’s disposal—just so much 
as is needed for the instruction of the faithful, not what is 
dictated by one’s pleasure at listening to one’s own voice. 
Simplicity does not harbour a constant desire to cut a fine 
figure, or to look for the polished phrase which provokes 
applause. Simplicity, on the contrary, makes men fearful of 
what would arrest the movement of grace in souls. 

Recall St. Bernard’s words, how he preferred to listen to a 
preacher “who provoked weeping, to my benefit, rather than 
applause, to his own’ (“qui non sibi plausum, sed mihi 
planctum moveat’’) (Sermo 59, in Cant. Cant.)... . 

Charity. Do we need to mention it, we who ought to be most 
convinced apostles of charity? to be apostles of charity 
obstinately, one might say; even—and above all—in times of 
anger, beloved sons? Charity is the uniform of the good preacher 
—in his words, his gestures, his arguments and his method of 
setting them out, his way of singling out errors and faults, .. . 

Nothing more becomes a2 preacher, nor is more certainly to 
his credit, than when souls are led to think: He is the very 
image of the good Jesus. He is his disciple, worthy of veneration: 
meek and humble of heart... . 

The very silence of the congregation, the thoughtful lowering 
of their heads, the people flocking to the confessional afterwards 
—these are what reflect credit on the preacher. 


The Holy Father’s thoughts then turned to the Holy Season of 
Lent, which was just beginning, and to the need for penance in the 
Christian life and the perpetual presence of suffering. He said that 
the Cross is part of Christian life, but that all suffering is made 
bearable by charity. He said that “‘suffering sanctified by charity” 
likens men to Christ and to the life of his Church, which suffers and 
is persecuted, but remains full of life, generous and victorious. 


In conclusion, the Pope set out the following norms for preachers: 
God has called us to enlighten consciences, not to confuse 
them or constrain them. 


He has called us to speak as simply as do the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed; not to indulge in complicated reasoning, nor 
to flatter our listeners. 
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He has called us to reform our brethren, not to terrorise 
them (Oss. Rom., 12 February, 1959). 


The Message of Lourdes 


On the 15 February, the Holy Father spoke on Lourdes in the 
basilica of St. Mary Major. During the course of his address he 
made a number of points, the first of which was that worship of 
her Son is always central in devotion to Our Lady. ‘‘He is the 
divine Saviour, Mary is his mother and, in the light of the 
Redemption, the mother of all of us.” 

Secondly, the Pope recalled how St. Bernadette calls us to 
“confident and humble prayer; to the exercise of penance and to 
solid and secure piety, under the form of pilgrimage from all points 
of the earth to where her feet stood... .”” He said that one did not 
go to Lourdes to have a holiday, 

nor in order to satisfy a vague, uncertain religious feeling, but 
to recall eternal truths, to purify one’s soul from sin and from 
every other imperfection, and in appreciation of the mystery 
and of the banquet of the Eucharist. 
He enumerated Our Lady’s requests to St. Bernadette—to scrape 
the earth, looking for the well, to eat the herb, to promote the 
building of the church, to accept her destiny, not in view of happiness 
here below, but in the certainty of heavenly glory and joy. He said 
that every man is invited to make his exit from darkness into light, 
just as St. Bernadette was invited to make her decision, and that 
there we have the deposit of doctrine and of grace as it touches 
the life of every man. He said that in the evocation of this simple 
truth we have the most precious fruit of the centenary. He continued: 
Now that the year has passed, let us continue in our devotion. 
Let us be good Christians, perfect Catholics, in our veneration 
for the great Mother of God. It was her mission, from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, to show Jesus, to follow in his footsteps, to remain 
associated with his apostles and disciples of all times and in 
every place. . 

Let us even ask Mary to ask Jesus her Son for temporal 
favours for us, for all things are useful and our human life 
needs all things. But these petitions should not take the first 
place, nor should we stop at them. The goal of our journey is 
higher and further away, and the means of reaching it are of 
another order. ... 

He went on to confess that he felt disinclined by nature to bring 
to people’s attention those Christian truths which they are at times 
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reluctant to hear, but that his office as pastor of their souls compelled 
him to draw attention to the need for discipline and penance: 
Discipline and penance are, in fact, the means of securing social 
well-being and peace. And it is quite true to say: without 
discipline, a man is not a man; without penance, he is not a 
Christian. 
He said that this was the message of Bernadette. He turned his 
attention briefly to a ‘“‘deplorable”’ state of affairs—the fear and 
anguish in which so many people live, some of them “who have 
neither faith nor hope.’’ Many try to close their eyes and forget, 
but the reality remains. One’s ‘‘dismay increases at the daily moronic 
(spensierata) counterfeit of truth, of liberty and of justice to be 
found in the sometimes abominable organs of public opinion.” He 
continued: 
‘‘What can the just man do?’’ (Ps. 10). The just man must pray 
again and again, without ever giving up, that justice will 
return, faith revive and that perseverence will never diminish 
(Oss. Rom., 16-17 February, 1959). 

On 18 February, the day of the official closing of the centenary 
of the apparitions at Lourdes, the Holy Father spoke over the 
Radio to the pilgrims assembled there. He spoke of the enormous 
number of pilgrims who gathered from every country of Europe 
and of the immense spiritual favours gained by them. He thanked 
those who had helped to organise the ceremonies of the year. 
After referring to his own part in them—he was sent there as 
Legate before he became Pope—and to the pronouncements of 
Pope Pius XII on Lourdes, he said that he would follow his example: 

Like him, we desire ardently that Christendom be renewed in a 
unanimous spirit of Marian piety; understood according to the 
teaching of the Church, it cannot but lead souls more surely 
towards Jesus Christ, who is the unique and divine Saviour. 
Following the example of the popes who, for a century now, 
have been recommending Catholics to be attentive to the 
message of Lourdes, We urge you to listen, with simplicity of 
heart, to the salutary, and always relevant messages of the 
Mother of God. 
He went on to say that nobody should be surprised to see the popes 
acting thus; they are the guardians of the deposit of faith (in 
Scripture and Tradition) and of the supernatural enlightenment 
which is sometimes given to certain privileged souls, given them, 
not for the promulgation of new doctrines of faith, but for the 
guidance of conduct (cfr. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., II-IJ, 173, 6, 
ad 3). He said that he had deliberately chosen St. Bernadette’s 
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feast for the closing ceremony, it is the anniversary of the third 
apparition, at which Our Lady told St. Bernadette that she would 
not be happy in this world, but in the next. He would propose St. 
Bernadette as a model to the pilgrims gathered in Lourdes: 
A model of prayer to Mary, an example of humble and smiling 
strength, eloquent even though the very silence in which she 
was enveloped after her mission had been accomplished, St. 
Bernadette leads us irresistibly towards the true spiritual 
centre of Lourdes, the grotto of the apparitions, where the 
words of the Mother of God do not cease to hold the hearts 
of her children. At the same time, the visionary who had the 
courage to leave forever the scene of her ineffable encounters 
is a reminder to us that Lourdes is only a beginning. The grace 
which one receives there is a treasure which one must not bury 
and leave sterile: one must make it fructify to the glory of 
God and in the service of the Church. 
The Pope said that St. Bernadette’s call to humility and prayer was 
in striking contrast to men’s pride in the limitless expanse of scientific 
achievement that now opens before us. ““What doth it profit a man 
to gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul’’ (Matt., 16: 26). 
Lourdes calls us to penance and charity, to detachment from 
riches, to give of our abundance to those who have not, mindful of 
the scandalous contrast between those who have an abundance and 
those who lack even the necessities of life (Oss. Rom., 19 February, 
1959). 


Filmstrip 


The Life of Christ in Masterpieces of Art (Educational Productions, 
Ltd., colour, 37 frames, 25/- with notes). I don’t imagine this lovely 
filmstrip will commend itself for use in catechism classes, but one 
would certainly like to see it find a place somewhere on the school 
’ curriculum. It will help to introduce children to the treasury of 
Christian art. The strip goes through Our Lord’s life from the 
Annunciation to the Ascension. Italian painters figure largely, but 
there is also stained glass, mosaic, manuscript illuminations, 
Limoges enamel. 


Book Reviews 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Guide For Living. Selected Addresses and Letters of His Holiness Pope Pius XH. 
Arranged by Maurice Quinlan. Evans Brothers, London. Pp. 270. 18/-. 
The Teachings of Pope Pius XII. Edited by Michael Chinigo. Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., London. Pp. 411. 25/-. 

Boru books read quite well and the translation seems accurate. Mr. Chinigo 
makes his own translations, apart from the few exceptions he has indicated. 
Mr. Quinlan seems to rely entirely on previously-prepared translations, though 
he gives no information on that point, beyond a note of thanks to the Catholic 
Truth Society, the N.C.W.C. News Service, the publishers of Catholic 
Documents and of The Pope Speaks for permission to use their translations. 
Of the two books I think Mr. Quinlan’s must be judged the more successful, 
for all that Mr. Chinigo’s is far bigger and endowed with an index. Mr. Quinlan 
does not claim to do more than select from the Pope’s teachings, ‘“‘many... 
pronouncements on the serious problems that perplex men and women today” 
(dustcover). Mr. Quinlan has chosen the ground he wants to cover and one 
cannot cavil too much at his omissions. His selections cover, amongst other 
topics, marital problems, the dignity of woman, peace, Communism, science, 
industrial relations, conscience. The pronouncements are grouped (rather 
loosely at times) under five headings: The Family, War and Peace, The Church 
and Science, Letters for Laymen, The Road to Christ. 

Mr. Chinigo’s book, on the other hand, purports to be “‘an anthology covering 
all the topics to which the Holy Father has dedicated attention.”” Omissions are 
inevitable in such a project, but one is rather taken aback to find nothing from 
the encyclicals and other documents on Our Lady or from the Apostolic 
Constitution on her Assumption, nothing from Mediator Dei. Our Lady and 
the liturgy were topics which loomed very large indeed in the attention of the 
late Holy Father! Neither is there anything from the two encyclicals on the 
missions. Mr. Chinigo distributes his material under four headings: (i) Man, 
(ii) Education, The Sciences, The Arts, (iii) Church and Religion, (iv) Society and 
Politics, but at times the distribution is not very logical. In the first group we 
find pronouncements on conjugal morality while similar pronouncements are 
also to be found in the second group. In the fourth group one finds pronounce- 
ments which would seem to fit more logically into the third group. But, in spite 
of these strictures, Mr. Chinigo’s remains a very useful book, more useful 
than Mr. Quinlan’s. That does not contradict what I have said about Mr. 
Quinlan’s book. One can fail to justify, fully, ambitious claims, and still 
accomplish more than someone who, though successful, had attempted iess. 


AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin 


More Than Many Sparrows. By Leo Trese. Geoffrey Chapman, London. 
Pp. 127. 10/6. 

FATHER TRESE’S essays on the Mystical Body (Many Are One) and on Catholic 

doctrine (Wisdom Shall Enter) were enthusiastically received by Catholics in 
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all walks of life, and his latest addition to the series is sure of an equally warm 
reception. It deals with God’s love for mankind and our response to it. We all 
want to feel that what we do and what happens to us, mean something to 
somebody else besides ourselves. We feel the need to be loved and to know 
that we are loved. Father Trese reminds us that there is Someone who does 
love us deeply and who cares intensely about what happens to us. Of course, 
we know that from our catechism, but the author of More Than Many Sparrows 
succeeds in helping us to realise it. Our response to God’s love is an answering 
love, and most of the book deals with the nature of that love and the infiuence 
it should have on our daily lives. Conscience, prudence, humility, patience, 


_ purity, vocation (to married or single life), charity, prayer and grace are all 


> 


treated in an atmosphere which combines commonsense psychology and deep 
spirituality. The breezy style so characteristic of the author makes it difficult 
to lay aside the book before reading it to the end, but most of the chapters 
can be re-read with profit. 

SEAN FAGAN, S.M. 
Mount St. Mary’s, Milltown 


Journey To Bethlehem. By Dorothy Dohen. Geoffrey Chapman, London. 
Pp. 96. 8/6. 
ANYONE who has never attempted spiritual reading could not do better than 
begin with Journey To Behlehem—which is not to say that it is for beginners only. 
It is primarily a book for lay folk. The author shows how lay spirituality differs 
from that of religious life, in that the layman “‘is not called to relinquish the 
goods of this world, but to use them aright.’’ This theme is developed throughout 
the book with examples of the manner in which suffering and crosses are used 
by God to refine and purify the individual, if accepted with resignation. The 
author continues with a chapter on the virtue of Hope, which encourages and 
inspires one to persevere in one’s struggle. The importance of Catholic Action 


_ groups is treated and their superiority to individual apostolic work is explained. 


~ 


The author concludes with an exhortation for daily heroism, taking St. Thérése 
as a model and adapting her “‘Little Way’ to suit all environments. 
I wholeheartedly recommend this book for general reading. 
Nonte BAGGOTT 


Kilkenny 


The Meaning of Love. By Robert O. Johann, S.J. Geoffrey Chapman, London. 
Pp. viii + 133. 16/-. 
Love is as great a mystery as life itself. That it is a sweet one is amply attested 
to by the countless songs of poets. But in spire of the immense literature which 
it has inspired, love’s most curious paradox is its reticence. When the attraction 
is based on a motive of profit or need, it has no difficulty in explaining itself; 
“TI love” means “I want.” This kind of love is simply desire and the expected 
satisfaction of the want is reason enough for the love. But when it is direct, 
disinterested love, love in the highest sense, it cannot give reasons. The lover 


- stammers: “‘I love you, not because you are rich, or clever, or beautiful, but 


simply because you are—you.’? How explain this extraordinary phenomenon? 
Can this apparently unreasonable experience be reasoned about philosophically ? 
Father Johann’s excellent book on The Meaning of Love shows that it can. 
For the moralist, love is the first and greatest of the commandments. For the 
psychologist, it is a powerful factor in the formation and integration of human 
personality. For the lover it is—his life. But Father Johann examines it from 
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the point of view of metaphysics. He studies its situation and import in the 
realm of being. 

Almost fifty pages of closely-packed, small-print notes are only one indication 
of the highly technical nature of this discussion on the meaning of love, and the 
author did well to keep them separate from the body of the text. The text itself 
is a clear statement of the problem, and the solution involves careful handling 
of some of the most difficult concepts in metaphysics. Since direct love for 
another is an extension of the direct love for every being for itself, how can it 
extend to another at all? The answer lies in the Aristotelian-Thomistic principles 
of similitude. If I love another as myself, it is only because the good which I 
love in myself is somehow shared by him. We both share the goodness of the 
Absolute Good, and therefore what I love in myself or another is a subsistent 
likeness of God. I love my friend as a new revelation of the creative presence 
of God. While the author’s philosophy is undoubtedly Thomistic, he has bene- 
fited greatly from the insights of contemporaries into the mystery of inter- 
subjectivity—the I and Thou relationship of the existentialists. This book is a 
valuable contribution to the philosophy of love, but lovers will be disappointed 
in it unless they also happen to be ardent philosophers. 

SEAN FAGAN, S.M. 
Mount St. Mary’s, Milltown - 


Directorium Sponsae I. Short Addresses for Nuns. By Leopold Bertshe, O.C.S.O. 
Mercier Press, Cork. Pp. 229. 8/6. 
THE rather formidable title is pleasantly off-set by the attractive appearance of 
this little book of fervorinos for nuns, written, the author says, to help “‘to lead 
the wayward to repentance, the lukewarm to zeal, and the good to holiness.” 
The meditations, which are simple and practical, are the fruit of many years’ 
experience of religious life, and provide much food for thought. There is an 
engaging freshness in the manner of presentation, and the illustrations are 
homely, telling, occasionally naive, the picture of convent life at times slightly 
overdrawn. But perhaps postulant Agatha’s shocked reaction to the grumbles 
of the professed sister emerging from an anaesthetic may make a more lasting 
impression than a more sober example! 

The style is familiar and personal, and the construction of the individual 
addresses varied, the result being, according to the author, ‘‘a beneficent variety, 
which will doubtless be found agreeable’”’. This has not lightened the difficult 
work of translation, however, and although the spirit of the original seems to 
have been admirably retained, a too literal translation may account for the 
quaint phrasing, unfamiliar idiom and ambiguities that occur throughout the 
book. The effect at times is unexpectedly humorous, as in ‘Difficulties with 
Confession” (page 125)—‘‘You are going to confession again. With beating 
heart—that is natural! If only it is not too much, for that would really be a 
pity.” Or, page 99—“Your lack of genuine virtve is the true reason for 
your religious descent.” Or, page 78, the ejaculation—“Do Thou extinguish 
my ego!” 

Nevertheless, the book should not be too lightly dismissed, for the over-all 
impression is one of compelling sincerity and stimulating appeal, and it should 
be helpful to many. 


SISTER M. RiTA, O.P. 
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SCRIPTURE AND LITURGY 


The Apocalypse of St. John. A Christian Vision of History. By H. M. Féret, O.P. 
Translated by Elizabethe Corathiel. Blackfriars Publications, London. 
Pp. viii + 272. 21/-. 
FATHER FereT published the French original of this book in 1943; it was the 
substance of a series of lectures given in Paris in 1941. I believe that the events 
of those dark days have, to some extent, coloured his interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. The contents of his book are: I. Historical Context and Literary 
Style; I. The Kingdom of God in the Synoptics and the Kingship of Christ in 
the Apocalypse; IU. The Mystery of Christ; IV. The Christian View of History: 
victory is predestined for the Gospel truth (6, 2); V. The Activity of Satan in 
History: the two Beasts; VI. The Church in History; VII. The evolution of 
History and the End of Time. There are three stages, “‘the stage of the Roman 
Empire, the stage of the ten kings and the millennium of Christ and the saints’’ 
(p. 201). Appendices: Division; Translation with References. 

Father Feret has very much that is interesting and much that is enlightening. 
Unfortunately, this is offset by certain interpretations which might leave one 
with a false notion of the Apocalypse. The whole argument of ch. IV is based 
on his understanding of Apoc. 6, 2. The ‘‘white horseman’’ here is identified 
with him of chapter 19:11-13, whose name is the Word of God. I believe that 
this interpretation is inadmissable. The four horsemen of 6:2-8 must be taken 
together and they symbolise victorious wars, destruction, famine and death. 
Besides, this figure of the four horsemen is certainly based on the vision of the 
horsemen and chariots in Zacharias 1:8-10; 6:1-8; so there is no question of 
separating the white horsemen from the others. But what occasions deepest 
misgiving is the author’s advocacy of millenarianism—in a mitigated form, true, 
but millenarianism just the same. This is presented especially in his last chapter. 
Following on the Roman Empire, and the succeeding political powers (the ten 
kings, 17:12-14), Christ and his Law will eventually prevail and the subsequent 
period of Christian civilisation (the “‘thousand years” of 20,3:7) “‘will apparently 
last longer than either the Roman Empire or the period of ten kings” (p. 204). 
But this is not the message of the Apocalypse. Such an interpretation loses sight 
of the fact that the book was addressed in the first place to its contemporaries. 
Now, an acute problem in the early Church was the fate of the martyrs, and this 
was all the more pressing in time of persecution. The Apocalypse teaches that 
they are happy from the moment of death. They are in heaven clothed in white 
garments of victory (6:9-11); they celebrate the heavenly feast of Tabernacles 
(7:9-17), for “‘blessed are the dead who die in the Lord—from now” (14:13). The 
reign of a thousand years (symbolic number) is in the same line and teaches the 
same truth. 

Father Feret has sought in the Apocalypse a Christian vision of history, but 
in so doing he has abandoned the true perspective of the book. It is a vision of 
history in that it shows us the elementary forces that govern the world and 
combine to make history, and in that it shows us the Church patiently advancing 
in the midst of persecution, supported by the strength of God and looking to 
the promises of God. But it does not trace for us the future course of events. 
It does something better than that: it assures us that victory is certain since it 
has already been won by the sacrifice of the Lamb (5:5,12-13) and by the faithful 
who have been redeemed in his Blood (12:11; 7:14). For a Christian that is 
enough and more than enough; the Apocalypse nowhere promises an earthly 
utopia. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 
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Problems in the Liturgy. By Gerard Montague, D.D. Browne and Nolan, Ltas 
Dublin. Pp. 451. 40/- net. 

Here is the book for which we have been longing. It gives a clear, succint, and 
erudite answer to most of those questions that so obstinately present themselves 
in matters of liturgical procedure. These answers are by no means glib or 
superficial. On the contrary, ample citation of authorities provides the basis 
for a balanced judgment and well-documented decision. The crowning merit 
of this work is that it gathers together in one book much necessary information 
that could otherwise be obtained only by long and laborious search through 
periodicals and other works dealing with rubrical and canonical matters, in 
addition to patient and careful collation of the many decrees issued by the 
Holy See upon liturgical procedure. 

Dr. Montague has presented his work in six sections. These are as follows: 
Mass; Blessed Sacrament (Communion, Benediction, Reservation); Sacraments 
and Sacramentals; Special Feasts and Devotions in the Liturgical Year; Church 
Buildings and Furnishings; Indulgences. On these, and on kindred matters, 
we are offered four hundred and forty-two pages of clear, concise information. 

Although the Instruction De Musica Sacra et Liturgia (3rd September, 1958) 
was issued after this book had been printed, yet Dr. Montague’s replies are 
remarkably in line with the details of the later Instruction. Particularly is this 
noticeable in his discussion on the public use of the vernacular prayers at Mass 
and on the singing of hymns at Mass. Though, the discussion on the singing 
of the Benedictus qui venit ...in a sung Mass would have been helped had the 
Instruction been available. If Gregorian Chant is used, the Benedictus qui venit 

. must now be sung before the Consecration. Yet even on this point Dr. 
Montague is right on the mark and indicates that the custom which is now 
prescribed had already been recognised by many authorities as a lawful custom. 

We recommend this book to all who are interested in the law governing the 
sacred liturgy and who delight in the beauty of the divine worship. It is well 
worth the price. 

C. P. FINEGAN, O.P. 
St. Catherine's, Newry 


God’s Glory. Liturgical Instructions. By B. H. Hof and W. L. Van de Ven. 
Vol. IV. The Sacrifice of Christ. Translated from the Dutch by R. Mendel, 
O.P. Urbi et Orbi Publishing Co., Amsterdam. Pp. 74. 5/-. 


Teaching Liturgy in Schools. By Mother Emmanuel Athill, M.A., Canonesses 
Regular of St. Augustine, Congregation of Our Lady. Challoner Pub- 
lications, London. Pp. 101. 6/6. 

VoLuME IV of God’s Glory, Liturgical Instructions deals with the Mass. Its 

object is to make children acquainted with the Liturgy of the Mass, so that it 

may prove a valuable assistance to them in following Mass. The booklet ‘‘does 
not claim to be a substitute for the chapter on the Mass in the Catechism, or 
in books explaining the Mass. On the contrary, it presupposes that the children 
are well acquainted with the dogmatic teaching on the Holy Sacrifice”. The 
writer of the Introduction goes on to say that “it is only when these teachings 
have been carefully and thoroughly explained, that this volume on the Liturgy 
of the Mass will prove of greatest value”. The book is divided into nineteen 

Lessons, each one dealing with a section of the Mass, the Introit, the Kyrie, 

the Gloria, and so on until Lesson nineteen, the Prayers after Holy Mass. Every 
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chapter has a summary at the end, and a number of questions on the matter 
dealt with are also provided. The matter is dealt with in a clear, straightforward 
manner suitable for children. Whatever is important is printed in red, like the 
rubrics in a missal. 

In Mother Emmanuel Athill’s book we have the fruits of experience gained 
in teaching children Religious Knowledge; Mother Emmanuel begins by asking: 
“Why teach the Liturgy?’ She then gives reasons why, treating of what exactly 
she means by “Liturgy”, and how children can be given a deep interest in and 
love for the worship of God by the Church. The book is divided into seven 
chapters, dealing among other problems, with how to help young persons 
towards a deeper appreciation of the Mass, how to make the liturgical year 
part of the pupil’s life, and with the singing the Liturgy. Throughout the book, 
Mother Emmanuel is concerned only with girls or young boys, and although 
much of what she says might be applied anywhere, her primary concern is 
with the category just mentioned. Many of her ideas and teaching-hints are 
excellent, and were obviously carried into effect in her own classes, before 
being set down in print. 

Both books can be recommended, the first to teachers and students, the 
second to teachers. 

; ANSELM Barry, O.S.B. 
St. Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal 


PSYCHOLOGY AND. RELIGION 
Jung and St. Paul. By David Cox. Longmans, London. Pp. xiv = 358. 32/-. 


WHEN a man is converted to Christianity, theology rightly attributes this to the 
working of God’s grace: to actual grace which guides the mind and heart, and 
to sanctifying grace which removes sin and gives new life to the soul. God’s 
activity and grace are not normally open to empirical observation and are 
studied only in theology. On the other hand they produce effects in human 
experience and behaviour which are observable. (It is because people behave 
in certain ways that we decide they are saints, and converts from St. Augustine 
on have reported on their experiences.) 

Natural and supernatural are here mostly closely entwined, and while ascetic 
writers have developed marvellous accounts of Christian living, speculative 
theologians have not yet worked out how far (if at all) our supernatural activities 
are knowable. Nevertheless it is clear, as we have already said, that much of 
the behaviour and experience of Christians is observable, and as such is open 
to study by psychology. In this study the psychologist will describe Christian 
behaviour in the terms and categories appropriate to his own science, and will 
relate it to the laws he finds operative in other spheres of human activity. He 
will not, of course, be able to account totally for religion, but he may be able 
to advance our understanding of it. Fides quaerit intellectum. Psychology can 
hope to do for ascetic theology much of what metaphysics does for dogma. 

In the present brilliant and rewarding work, David Cox, a minister of the 
Church of England, takes for consideration the relationship between a particular 
theological doctrine and a particular psychological theory: between St. Paul’s 
account of Justification, and Jung’s account of that development and expansion 
of human personality which he terms Individuation. Both processes lead to the 
formation of a new man, with new outlook, new attitudes, new ways of behaving; 
both lead to mental transformation. What, then, is the relationship between 
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them? Pauline and Jungian concepts are carefully compared, distinguished, and 
correlated: “Justification by faith” with “Individuation,” ‘“‘the bondage of sin” 
with “the opposites,’ penitence with accepting the unconscious, and faith with 
projection. 

This task is admirably performed. Mr. Cox is primarily a theologian. He 
shows no undue sympathy with psychology, but neither does he show any 
emotional distaste for its impact on Christian thought. His account of Jung’s 
teachings is the finest we have yet come across, and, since this exposition is 
given in distinct chapters, the book merits reading merely as an introduction 
to Jung. The remarkable feat of making Jung intelligible is achieved by applying 
the principles of modern philosophy of science. By interpreting Jung’s pro- 
positions as scientific statements, he rids them of spurious metaphysics. This 
may not please some Jungians who love nothing so much as that Platonism 
enshrouded in Teutonic mists in which Jung’s philosophy consists, but it is a 
valuable undertaking. 

Whether, of course, Jung’s scientific account of human behaviour is valid 
or not must remain for the time being a matter of opinion, simply because there 
is not enough evidence for a decision either way. But certainly, after reading this 
work, we feel that it is an eminently useful way of looking at human problems. 

On matters of theology, Catholics, as one might expect, would differ sharply 
on some points from Mr. Cox. We believe that the sinner is made formally 
just by sanctifying grace and that the infused virtues are truly the sources of 
supernaturally good acts. Mr. Cox holds that Justification consists in man’s 
coming under God’s salvific power and influence. However, much of what he 
says could be accepted by Catholics as applying to the effects of actual grace. 
His chapters on Bondage to Sin and Penitence are especially admirable, and 
his study of pride is singularly illuminating. 

Because of the dogmatic difficulties, we think that the exegetical chapters 
should be read only by those who have a theological formation. But, with this 
reservation, we recommend Mr. Cox’s work most highly. It is quite a model of 
how this sort of thing should be done. Anyone interested in the bearing of 
psychology on Christian ascesis will read it with joy and profit. Catholics no 
less than members of his own Communion are much in the debt of the author. 


J. M. NoLan 
Downing College, Cambridge 


Freud and Religion. By Gregory Zilbourg, The Woodstock Papers series. 
Geoffrey Chapman, London. Pp. 65. 6/-. 

By virtue of eminent qualifications in depth psychology and related sciences, 
Dr. Zilbourg occupies a unique vantage point from which to survey the entire 
work of Freud. In the present study he seeks an explanation for the origin 
and meaning of Freud’s rebellion against religion in general and Christianity 
in particular. One does not readily agree with the rather far-fetched explanation 
offered in chapter six. 

The explanation is surely more obvious, stemming from a number of reasons: 
the weakening of the influence of religion in the family of Freud; the fact of 
belonging to—what he no doubt was made to feel—an unpopular minority; 
the consequent drive of deep unconscious motivation; the influence exerted in 
the University of Vienna by Professor Brucke under whom Freud studied, and 
who believed only in science, and in scientifically established data. Finally 
Freud was ill-equipped for evaluating the meaning of religion in any true sense; 
he looked at it through the eyes of a materialistically oriented scholar and from 
that standpoint saw and could see only an “‘illusion’’. 


= 
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However fully aware of the fact that Freud spoke from a materialist platform, 
Dr. Zilbroug would uphold the view that psychoanalysis has rediscovered the 
primary position of love in man’s world; and that the psychology of Freud, 
bereft of some of its accidental ornaments, reaffirms and enriches the Christian 
concept of man. 

J. SPELLACY 
Terenure, Dublin 


THETA Ys 


Laymen in the Church. Texts of the Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate. 
Volume I. Permanent Committee for International Congresses of the Lay 
Apostolate, Rome. Pp. 236. Incl. Price, 3 vols. $5; 35/-. 

THE Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate shows the marks of its 
preparation. International organisation has pulled together the enormous 
number of groups and movements and, however cumbrously, a living body 
has emerged. The doctrine of the Mystical Body has been applied to all forms 
of human activity. The call of the apostolate has been extended, in a new way, 
to the laity in the Church. The crusade for the spiritual conquest of the world 
has gained a new impetus. 

This volume, the first of three, contains much of the thought and preparation 
for the 1957 Rome Congress of the Lay Apostolate. The Congress was preceded 
by years of theological study and practical preparation. The texts of the doctrinal 
studies are in this volume and they form an essential background for the future 
work of the Lay Apostolate. These texts vary in tone according to their authors. 
Some will have a greater appeal than others for English-speaking readers. This 
variation in style and approach underlines the resolution of the perpetual stress 
between the different elements in the universal Church. One of the most useful 
functions of the world-wide congress is to create an awareness of the different 
contributions of Asians, Africans, Americans, Euopeans, Latins, Anglo-Saxons 
and Germans to the work of the Church. The immediate, natural reaction of 
irritation at different methods gives way to understanding and a fusion of 
natural gifts. 

The texts begin with the vital address of His late Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 


This address considers some “fundamental aspects of the Lay Apostolate’, 


corrects the confusion between “Lay” and “‘Hierarchial’’ apostolates (a con- 
fusion which has fortunately never arisen in Ireland or Britain) and underlines 
a few of the headings for the formation of the Lay Apostle. In addition there 
are the addresses of Cardinals Pizzardo and Siri, ‘‘The Mission of the Church’ 
by Most Rey. G. B. Montini and lay contributions by Francis J. Sheed, Alfredo 
Lopez and Prince Karl zu Lowenstein. 

Brief statements on such organisations as the Young Christian Workers, the 
Legion of Mary, Specialised Catholic Action and others give an idea of the 
forms which the application of the doctrine of the Lay Apostolate can take. 

The appendix contains the basic texts used in the preparation for the Congress 
and reading them once again it becomes obvious that the texts for the next 
Congress will need to be clearer and less cumbersome. 

The translations are quite readable and altogether the book should prove 
most useful to students of social doctrine and, most important of all, to those 
actively engaged in the work of the Lay Apostolate in any form. The usefulness 
would be increased if the two succeeding volumes were provided with a more 
adequate index but this is not a criticism—just a “‘constructive suggestion’. 

MIRIAM HEDERMAN 
Hill Road, Malahide 
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What Is Catholic Action? An Introduction to the Lay Apostolate. By Jeremiah 

Newman. Gills, Dublin. Pp. xxi + 164. 15/-. 
ITALIAN Catholic Action is a tightly-knit, highly efficient organisation. Controlled 
at the parish, diocesan and national levels by councils of lay people to each of 
which an ecclesiastical assistant is appointed by the hierarchy, it is able to swing 
a general election, as it did in 1948. Its leaders have become influential persons 
in the political and economic life of the country. It is a powerful instrument in 
the hands of the bishops if they wish to use it. Fo r that very reason it arouses 
violent opposition among anti-clericals who recognise in it the principal obstacle 
to the realisation of their aim of secularising the Italian state. In this situation 
it is easy to understand that many papal pronouncements and, practically 
speaking, all statements made by Italian bishops on Catholic Action envisage 
a powerful, centralised, monopolistic organism, closely bound to the hierarchy, 
involved in public affairs, often engaged in bitter polemics with anti-cierical 
elements, and the subject of hardly less animated debate within the Church. 
This explains why eminent eyebrows can still be raised in Rome at the mention 
of the Legion of Mary and why it can be rejected out of hand as not being 
Catholic Action. 

Dr. Newman is an ultramontanist. He has written a fascinating and con- 
structive appreciation of the problems that face Italian Catholic Action, or, 
what comes to much the same thing, the problems that face Catholic Action as 
seen through Italian eyes. Obviously, the principles involved which define the 
position of the layman in relation to the official action of the Church are of 
general validity; but the discussion now going on among theologians and 
canonists concerning the interpretation and application of these principles—a 
discussion which has largely determined the orientation of Dr. Newman’s 
book—is one that envisages Italian-style Catholic Action set in a more or less 
hostile environment. Dr. Newman is by no means unaware of national differences 
in the development of Catholic Action and he distinguishes carefully between 
the form which is mandated by the hierarchy and that which is not. The latter, 
the form developed in Ireland, is based on simple membership of the Church; 
the former, that adopted in Italy and imitated in other continental countries, 
collaborates and participates in the official work of the hierarchy. There are 
important theoretical and practical differences between the two and one can 
only regret that Dr. Newman did not break out of the localised problematique 
of the Italian monsignori whom he quotes so frequently and apply their prin- 
ciples to the Irish situation. This is not to deny the interest of what he says 
about mandated Catholic Action, or the validity of his solutions; though what 
he says about St. Thomas’s teaching on the priesthood of the faithful can be 
accepted only with great reserve (p. 60). Dr. Newman’s ultramontanism has 
affected even his English which is reminiscent of the hasty translations that 
figure so prominently on the lists of Catholic publishers. 

When he defines the aims of Catholic Action Dr. Newman begins to earn our 
gratitude; and this section is indisputably the most valuable part of his book. 
The supreme aim of Catholic Action is to spread the kingdom of Christ in 
private and public life. It enters the social and economic life of society only 
in so far as the welfare of religion is immediately concerned; and in this it is 
distinguished from “temporal action of Christian inspiration” which assumes 
the task of applying Catholic principles to purely political, economic and 
technical affairs. The specific aims of Catholic Action are listed: co-operation 
with the clergy in promoting religious practice; diffusion of Christian culture; 
protection of family life; defence of the rights of the Church (not by political 
action, but principally by way of exposition of ideas); promotion of Catholic 
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education; Catholic journalism; fostering good morals; study and dissemination 
of Catholic social teaching. (The printers appear to have lost one of the aims: 
(h) comes immediately after (f). Since these aims represent the ideal rather than 
the immediately attainable, proximate aims are noted: the spiritual and intellec- 
tual formation of members, with emphasis on apostolic training. Dr. Newman 
concludes with notes on specialised forms of Catholic Action, and some 
speculations on the position of pious associations and secular institutes, and 
finally a useful treatment of temporal activity of Christian inspiration. In this 
last section, in particular, some pertinent applications could have been made 
to Irish politics which have not been without their crises over this very matter, 


_ but Dr. Newman prefers to stay in the realm of principles. 


One practical suggestion for Ireland does emerge: “In Ireland, for example, 
despite State censorship, books sometimes turn up in libraries that are far 
from perfect from the moral point of view” (p. 95). Could this be meant to 
serve as epitaph for Irish Catholic Action? 

COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 
Collegio San Clemente, Rome 


THE -GHURGCHY IN» THE WORLD 


The Catholic Church in the Modern World. By E. E. Y. Hales. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode in association with Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 444. 30/-. 
Mr. HALes, an English Catholic, is well-known for his perceptive study of 
Pius IX (1846-1878). His specialised knowledge of this pontificate (so momentous 
because it experienced in Italy the Risorgimento and the loss of the Papal States, 
in France the final crises of l’affaire Lammenais, in England the storms attendant 
upon the restoration of the Hierarchy, and in Germany Bismarck’s attempt to 
suppress the Church) provides the kernel of this new book, but the author 
actually begins his study with the closing years of the ancien régime in France. 
He includes also a discussion of Modernism, of the Social Question as it pre- 
occupied Leo XIII and Pius XI, of the relations of the Church with Hitler and 


Mussolini, and (inevitably rather sketchily) of Pius XII’s policies towards 


= 


Soviet Communism. There are also chapters on the development of Catholicism 
in America during the past hundred and fifty years. 

Clearly, then, the book is intended primarily as a survey of Church-State 
relationships in Europe and America, with special reference to the papacy, 
since 1800. As such it has a particular value not merely as an academic study, 
sorely needed though that was, but also for the formation of balanced judgments 
on many current difficulties which beset the Church. To give one obvious 
example, those who have pondered the rise of Statism in France, the 
crippling difficulties of Catholicism in nineteenth century Italy, and the per- 
secution attempted by Bismarck with his Kulturkampf, may weil take a more 
optimistic view of the outcome of the struggle in such Catholic countries as 
Poland. Or again, many of the latent issues underlying the partial failure of the 


_ priest-workers’ apostolate in France are illuminated in Mr. Hales’ delineation 


of the role of the clergy during the French revolutionary movements of the last 
century. 

Though the book is written from an explicitly Catholic viewpoint, the author 
does not hesitate to criticise policies which he regards as badly conceived. It is 
pleasant to see a layman undertaking a work of this kind, and one hopes that 
all clerical administrators, and all laymen who are preoccupied with the role of 
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Catholicism in politics and in sociology generally, wiil read this lucid, readable, 
and altogether admirable survey. 
P. G. WALSH 


University College, Dublin 


Le Droit Ecclesiastique Contemporain d’Irlande. By Jean Blanchard, Doc. en 
Droit, Lic. Lett., M.A. Paris. Pp. 160. 33/- 

Tus book by M. Jean Blanchard, Counsellor at the French Embassy in Dublin, 
is a dissertation submitted by the author to the Paris Faculty of Law for the 
doctorate degree. Despite the title, it is not the dissicated scientific study one 
sometimes associates with legal treatises; it is rather a factual account of the 
Church in this contry—its geographical organisation, its hierarchy and clergy, 
religious societies and religious practices, its material resources and prestige, 
its relations in theory and in fact with the civil authority in the Republic. M. — 
Blanchard has examined all of the important source-material for his study— 
the degrees of the 1927 Plenary Council, the Irish Law Reports, the Irish 
Directories. He has made use of some monographs on special topics and of his 
own investigations of actual conditions especially in the diocese of Dublin. 
He has the additional advantage of familiarity with continental ecclesiastical — 
practice which enables him to detect the distinctive characteristics of the Church 
in Ireland and to view them with a detached yet sympathetic interest. 

If one may select one or two of the many matters whose treatment merits 
special praise, the chapter on Church-State relations gives particular satisfaction 
as it draws together and analyses all the important decisions of the Irish courts © 
in recent times on matters concerning marriage, ecclesiastical discipline and 
sacerdotal pivilege. The chapter too on geographical organisation (with a useful 
map) and statistical survey of each diocese repays study. 

Inevitably in a book of this kind a reviewer will find omissions due to the 
extensive and complicated nature of the subject-matter. One could wish, for 
example, for a more adequate treatment of the part played by the organised 
lay apostolate in contemporary Irish ecclesiastical life. Again, while M. Blanchard 
maintains a high level of accuracy in his record of facts, one feels at times (v.g. 
in the figures given for certain clerical revenues in the province of Armagh and 
in the suggested proportion of priestly vocations from diocesan colleges) that 
part of his information concerning some areas of the country cannot have been 
first-hand. 

Althogher this is a highly-interesting and worthwhile book. We cordially 
welcome and recommend it. 

T. P. CUNNINGHAM 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Patrition Today: a Northern Viewpoint. By Norman Gibson. Tuairim Pamphlet 
No. 2. Dublin. Pp. 12. 1/-. 
IT seems to be widely accepted now that the problem of Partition can only be 
settled by agreement. The alternative of force, even if it had any prospect of 
success, which it clearly has not, exacerbates feelings, and postpones recon- 
ciliation indefinitely. But the solution by agreement requires that, in advance of 
meetings between the representatives of North and South, deep and prolonged 
thought should be given by both sides as to what essentially divides them. 
The division is emphatically not political only: if it were, a reasonably early 
solution might be expected. Increasingly it is being recognised that the economic, 
social, educational and religious divisions go deeper still and are far more 
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intractable. Of them all, the most strongly implanted distinction is the religious, 
or “the religious-philosophic” one, as the frank and fairminded author of this 
pamphlet calls it. It, more than anything else, produced the partition mentality 
in the North and its political and geographical manifestations, Stormont and 
the Border. Yet it is likely that the economic issues will give the seekers after 
unity their biggest headache if only because of the innately superior economic 
position of Northern Ireland and its ever closer identification with the British 
Welfare State. Inducements will be expected from the South to produce the 
necessary union of wills on which a settlement can be based. Even the Catholics 
of the North wil! expect these. Is the South in a position to offer any? For 
example, could the South, always assuming that it was willing, afford to pay the 
cost of maintaining parity between the health services of the North and those of 
Great Britain? 

Surely this is something to ponder over. Yet Mr. Gibson prefers to insist on 
the religious difficulties. ““Basically,”’ he says, ‘“‘the Partitionist fears the exclusive- 
ness of Roman Catholicism, its claims to absolute truth and the consequences 
that seem to follow from this position.’’ He (the Partitionist) wants to know 
what guarantee he would have that his religious freedom would be secure in a 
predominantly Catholic society, a society that is antagonistic to “the liberal 
society” that leaves a wide field open to the individual for the taking of decisions 
in matters of morals. These are genuine fears, of course, and it would undoubtedly 
be of value if they could be authoritatively considered in relation to the federalist 
solution proposed by His Eminence, Cardinal D’Alton. Presumably a conditio 
sine qua non of such a solution is that the religious position of the Protestants 
of Northern Ireland should not suffer. 

Tuairim is to be commended for its realistic, down-to-earth examination of 
our national problems. 

Le6n O Broin 


Stillorgan Road, Dublin 


Trish Catholic Directory and Almanac, 1959. James Duffey and Co., Ltd., Dublin. 
Pp. xliv + 824 + 28 +- 90. 16/-. 

Tus book is not only extremely useful, for many people it is an absolute essential. 

Its compilation demands a great deal of drudgery each year and places a number 

of peopie very much in our debt. And, on the whole, it is a very competent 

piece of work. Any criticisms one offers, therefore, are merely suggestions for 

the improvement of something that is already deserving of high praise. 

The intelligent use of statistics is nowadays becoming more widely under- 
stood, and those responsible for the production of the Directory should bear 
that in mind. Their book is not merely a source for addresses and isolated scraps 
of information, it can also be made to yield the essentials of a picture of the 
life of the Church in this country. But if it is to be used in that way, the first 
essential is absolute uniformity. I would suggest that the editor be more self- 
assertive than he is. Every diocese, for example, is required to add a summary 
of the information submitted—to give the total figures for diocesan priests, 
regulars, schools, etc., at the end of the section. The usefulness of the Directory 
would be increased if the religious orders and congregations were required to 
do the same. And there is a lot of revealing information which could easily 
be made available in the Directory, but which is lacking. Only one diocese 
and two religious orders give information about sodaiities and confraternities ; 
only two dioceses and no religious order, give information about the literary 
apostolate. It is obvious that one cannot list every apostolic activity in the 
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country, but literary activity is easily enough discernible and so are the organised 
forms of apostolic endeavour, many of which have come into existence in 
recent years. Why not a list of sodalities and confraternities and of Catholic 
publications? And surely some rubric could be found under which one could 
list such things as the Dublin Institute of Catholic Sociology, the Catholic 
Workers’ College, the Maynooth Union Summer School, the Aquinas Study 
Circle, the Glenstal Liturgical Congress, the Catholic Central Library, the 
Catholic Truth Society, etc. Admittedly most of them are found somewhere in 
the Directory, but it would be helpful to have them all listed together in one 
place. The lay-out could be improved, many pages are very cramped. In the 
lists of the regular clergy, the addresses might be printed in heavy type. I suppose 
there is some reason for having four separate paginations, but it does look odd. 
AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin. 


RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of St. Thomas Aquinas. Biographical Documents translated and edited 
with an Introduction. By Kenelm Foster, O.P. Longmans, London. Pp. 172. 
30/-. 

Wuat Father Vicaire did for St. Dominic in French some years ago Father 

Foster has now done in English for St. Thomas, and with the same sureness. 

For he has attempted to make available in translation such contemporary or 

near-contemporary records as throw light on St. Thomas as a man and a saint. 

All that we know about St. Thomas derives, apart from his own writings, 
chiefly from three sources: the minutes of the official Enquiry held at Naples 
in 1319, in view of possible canonisation; three lives by members of the 
Dominican Order, William Toccu, Bernard Gui and Peter Calo, all written, 
probably, between 1318 and 1330; and fifteen chapters from a history of the 
Church written in 1312 by a Dominican who knew St. Thomas well, Tolomeo 
of Lucca. Father Foster has here translated the minutes of the Enquiry of 1319, 
Bernard Gui’s “Life”? and some chapters from Tolomeo, throwing in for good 
measure a letter of the Faculty of Arts in the University of Paris written in 
1274, on the death of St. Thomas, to the Dominican General Chapter in session 
at Florence, and some pages from writings of Gerard de Frachet, the author of 
the Vitae Fratrum. 

For these items alone the volume is worth its price to anyone at all interested 
in St. Thomas. But add to these basic texts translations that are nicely turned 
and a series of superb footnotes that take up almost half the volume, and one 
has the most compact and satisfying life of St. Thomas the man in English, 
if not in any language. 

LEONARD Boy te, O.P. 

San Clemente, Rome 


Martyrs. By Donald Attwater. Sheed and Ward, London. Pp. 236. 16/-. 


ANTHOLOGIES are always difficult to assess on account of the necessarily scattered 
nature of their contents, and they are, besides, frequently as dull as library lists 
from the point of view of presentation. The present work, which is an anthology 
of sorts, suffers from both these defects and, in fact, on first looking over its 
pages, I could scarcely find any good reason at all for their publication beyond 
the author’s alleged dissatisfaction with the numerous accounts of martyrdom 
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which substitute “edifying” legends for historical fact and rely on pious fancy 
rather than painstaking research. Apart from their grouping together under the 
heading of martyrs and the brief introduction dealing with the concept of 
martyrdom, I cannot see that there is very much here about the saints themselves 
that is not already available to readers from individual biographies or from 
well-known reference works like Butler’s Lives of the Saints, which Mr. Attwater 
himself has helped to revise. 

The work has, however, some qualities that merit commendation. With 
entries that range from St. Stephen in the first century to Theodore Romza who 
died at Mukacevo near Eastern Slovakia in 1947, it succeeds in emphasising the 
continuity of martyrdom as a state of sanctity in the Church from the primitive 
persecutions of Rome and Carthage right down to our own times. There is, 
perhaps, a tendency among Catholics to regard martyrdom as something remote 
and abstract whereas it is, in fact, a matter of the hardest realism with which 
the Church never ceases to be concerned in one part of the world or another. 
This sense of the continuity of martyrdom was borne in very strongly on the 
present writer once when he was privileged to be shown the Salle des Martyrs 
in the seminary of the Paris Foreign Missions Society in the Rue du Bac. Among 
the relics of the martyred members of this great missionary society on display 
there, one is shown instruments of death taken from the bodies of missionary 
fathers as recently as the present century, a grim reminder surely that the promise 
made by the young seminarians: s’il faut mourir, nous mourons, is no mere idle 
form of words. 

Another commendable feature is the author’s method which has been to edit 
and present the source texts in all the striking narrative force of their sober 
diction which gives this otherwise rather colourless production at least the 
merit of being unusual. 

GERARD K. BRADY 
North Circular Road, Dublin 


St. Vincent de Paul. By M. V. Woodgate. Browne and Nolan, Ltd., Dublin. 
Pp. 136. 12/6. 

Tue authoress’s primary concern, as those already familiar with her other 
works will have experienced, is the presentation of her subject’s story in the 
most straightforward and uncontroversial fashion possible; and while this may 
not always satisfy the more critically-minded among the reading public, it has 
at least the merit of providing solidly functional biography for the greater 
number who have a taste for it, rather than for the more involved, though 
admittedly more scientific, critical method. The plain though not unattractive 
style in which this work is written is certain, indeed, to attract many who would 
be scarcely tempted by some of the more lengthy books already available. 
Miss Woodgate seems to have achieved a very skilful balance between giving 
too much attention on the one hand and not sufficient on the other, to the 
background of the times and the place in which the great hero of charity lived 
out his life. The smooth, even manner in which the reader is introduced to the 
subject makes the book suitable for a wide range of readers; for, on the whole, 
the story is told in a way that should be equally acceptable to those who know 
much as well as to those who know but little of the early seventeenth century 
France in which St. Vincent lived and worked with such eminent and practical 
sanctity. 

The book appears in the attractive uniform that her publishers have already 
given Miss Woodgate’s other works. There is a fairly good jacket-design by 
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John F. Kelly, R.H.A., and for its price the entire production is a creditable 
one for Irish enterprise, especially in view of present-day costs. 
GERARD K. BRADY 


North Circular Road, Dublin 


The Hidden Face: St. Thérése of Lisieux. By Ida Gérres. Burns and Oates, 
London. Pp. 428. 30/-. 

Tuis long, and often tedious, study of the life and pyschology of St. Thérése 
of Lisieux, is unusual in that it also contains an equally full statement of the 
author’s own beliefs, prejudices, ideals. Ida Gérres, who is now married, was 
born in Bohemia, convent educated and tried her vocation as a nun before 
finding her real work in writing and in social work. Disgusted by the florid 
expressions of nineteenth century French picty, by the sentimental introspection 
of Thérése’s own writing; she could neither understand the Church’s canonisation 
of such a person, or the ‘“‘shower of roses,”’ the miracles attributed to Thérése’s 
intercession. Her book, of which this is a translation of the Eighth German 
edition, shows how she moved from this initial impression to an understanding 
and appreciation of Therese. She is very largely successful in presenting a true 
picture of the saint, but it is a picture distorted by the author’s own failure 
fully to grasp the real beauty of Carmel (how else could she write that Thérése’s 
essential experiences of God and her conclusions therefrom are in no way 
connected with the tradition of the Carmelite Order?). Her determination to 
exalt the lay state as against the monastic vocation sometimes leads her to such 
extremes as to ask why Thérése’s youthful ambitions (to be a crusader, an 
apostle, a missionary) did not include that of wife and mother! As if youth’s 
dreams were ever of the ordinary but always of exciting things, filmstars, airmen, 
explorers. Again her firm belief in the nineteenth century Catholic’s flight 
from ‘‘the world” leads her to claim that spiritual directors forbade any intellec- 
tual questioning of the Faith, and that perhaps many of the terrible intellectual 
temptations of Thérése’s last months might have been ended by “fearless 
discussion” with some understanding priest! But as anyone who has experienced 
intellectual temptations against the Faith could have told her, knowing the 
intellectual answers does not end the temptation, or even ease it; no more than 
a swordsman’s knowledge of fencing will stop his opponent attacking or make 
the duel any less one to the death. 

Many English Catholics will, I think, be nearer to Ida GGrres’s intellectual 
outlook than we in Ireland; they will enjoy this book but Irish readers, who are 
often much nearer the simple strength of the “bourgeois” piety of the Martin 
home may wonder what all the pother is about. 

D. D. C. PoHciIn MouLtp 
Aherla House, Co. Cork 


